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This collection of five issues of the PRISE Reporter 
examines concerns regarding the education of handicapped students. In 
addition to a major article, each issue typically includes 
publication reviews , test reviews, instructional material reviews, a 
research brief, and a listing of dissemination events. Major articles 
have the following titles and authors: "Dealing with the Abuse of 
Children: the Teacher's Role' 1 (S. Craig); "Peer-Mediated Instruction 
for Young Children's Social Skill Deficits" (P, Strain );_ "Tips for 
Managing Problem Behaviors" (P. Campbell et al ) ? "Pennsylvania. 
Accepts Challenge of Transition" (J. Maitinj; and "Is There a Recipe 
for Effective Instruction?" (S. Christenson ). Research briefs are on 
the following topics: self-protection skills for the handicapped, use 
of the "proximity model" wherein non-handicapped children are 
included with handicapped children in preschool programs, the skill 
streaming technique for teaching prosocial skills, the employment 
status of handicapped youth, and effective teaching in special 
education . (DB ) 
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DEALING WITH THE ABUSE OF CHILDREN: 
THE TEACHER'S ROLE 

Susan Craig 
University of New Hampshire 
Sociology Department 
Durham, NH 

The problem of child abase haunts all of us who work with 
children. It is a special kind of violence whose battlefield is a 
cozy home and whose perpetrators are trusted parents. 
Typically, articles written on child abuse present the statistics 
in all their glaring horror and leave those of us in the classroom 
wonderi ng, _' 'but what can we do?" It isn't enough to te II u s 
how to report suspected abuse or how to identify the indica- 
tors of abuse. As educators working each day with victims of 
abuse, we know the signs only too well: excessive aggression 
PT AftlPylsiyen Isolation, Jearnirig problems, shortened 

attention span. A focus on reporting problems in the elass- 
r.9.9)T! s'sb begs i the questions of how to help the child after the 
report is made, as well as how to care for the many non- 
reported cases who enter o^ day. We want 

answers to the questions of how to improve the quality of life 
for these children, how to deal effectively with parents, who 
may be caught up in this cycle of violence and, most impor- 
tantly, how to work through bur own feelings of disgust 
and/or pity. 

There are many ways that teachers can improve the lifeex : 
perience of children who suffer the consequences of a violent 
home. It is not necessary to superimpose psychotherapy oh ah 
already overburdened classroom load. Rather, there are modi- 
fications of classroom curricula and behavior management sys- 
tems which, by accommodating the specific learning style of 
these children, can offer them a greater chance at academic 
success. 

Children Suffer Low Self ; Esteem 

Children from abusive situations tend to have low self- 
esteem. T hey are often more closely en meshed with their 
parents than one would expect for their developmental age. 
?_ct|v|ties _aimed at l increased se|f -a wa and identity can 
help the child define him/herself as separate from the violent 
home environment from which the child comes. An activity 
that comes, to mind is giving the child something which he or 
she can define as his or her own. The child can give or refuse 
access to this object. This teaches the children that they own 
their own bodies and can refuse another's touch if they choose 
to. They have the right to say "no." 

Gender inequality is another issue related to domestic 
violence which lends itself to modification within a cjasirpom 
environment. Domestic violence is often an expression of male 
dominance over the mother and children in the family, who 
are . perceived as weaker and more vulnerable, this is true of 
both physical and sexual abuse. The concept of _ gender 
equality is something that can be taught. What better forum 



than a school for providing models of men and women co- 
operating, of women being presented in competent roles, of 
people's differences being respected? 

We also know that patterns .of domestic violence are passed 
on from parents to children. The cycle can only be broken 
when new ideas about what it means to be a parent are Intro* 
duced. Parenting needs to be s^een as a learned skill rather than 
a biological response. Our children, both boys and girls, can be 
taL !gh t the ski 1 1 s requi red for nurtu ring _a^ weM as practical 
parenting skills like budgeting, time management and nutri- 
tion. The children are thus offered a powerful alternative to 
violence by improving their competence and self-esteem; 

In families with a high potential for violence problem- 
solving techniques are likely to be fairly rigid. Few alternatives 
are available if the first attempt fails. Teaching the children 
such techniques as negotiation, brainstorming and consensus 
can help them understand that conflict is a natural phenom- 
enon and that there are ways of resolving it. 



Teacher Can Provide Child with Skills 

The teacher can utilize certain behavior management tech- 
niques to provide the child with skills that can maxe life more 
manageable and therefore less threatening. Children who have 
grown u p in v i olent ho mes tend to be easily distractible and 
rather "hyper-vigilant:" They need frequent reminders that 
they are safe: the teacher is in control and is not going to let 
anyone get hurt. They may test this by their own behavior 
th rough acting but to be sure that the teach e r can man age 
them even when they are "at their worst." It is only when the 
child knows this that he or she can relax to a point where 
learning can occur: 

Definitions of right and wrong vary in violent families 
pretty much by whim of the dominant parent. Rules applied 
in the classroom need to be clear and consistent in order to be 
effective. 



Children who have experienced vioience sometimes seem to 
lack understanding of how their behavior affects what happens 
to them. Having lived with whimsical parental demands, they 



Beginning with this issue, the PRISE reporter will no 
I onger add ress topics spec if ic to a particular exceptional ity . 
Rather, each edition will explore a subject of interest to a 
broad range of special educators. 

This issue focuses on the topics of child abuse and child 
sexual abuse. The numerousrequests for information on 
these topics received by PRISE during the past year 
prompted us to address them through an issue of the 
PRISE reporter. Since most of the resources do hot speci- 
fically address the needs of handicapped children, we have 
tried to select from the information available those books, 
glides, etc., which have direct application to special 
education 
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fa»i to. appreciate that they have, any control oyer what hap- 
pens to them: This sense of. control needs to be taught before 
introducing ojshayibr _modificatip_n_s_Ystems. _ExerciKJ in. U- 
ferential comprehension as weiJ as opportunities to hear feed- 
back about the influence of thejr behayiu/ bri Lthe cjassrpbm 
and their friends can help children make this c mnection. With- 
out this pra^ his or her be : 
havior results in either reward or deprivation; 

Children who have been a bu sed may ex pe r jerice .consider 
able. tactile defensiveness: The touch which is intended to be 
reinforcing may be too ambiguous and therefore anxiety pro- 
ducing. Children who. have been emotionally abused or 
neglected may shun efforts at closeness and respond more 
positively to boundaries which require no emotional response. 

The Nurturing Program sponsored by Parents Anonymous, 
a self-help group for abusing' parentSj suggests teaching chil- 
dren, how to monitor their own behavior: They can learn to 
avoid situations which bring negative reinforcement and seek 
out those which bring praise: It also recommends teaching chil- 
dren how to give praise arid positive feedback. 

Related Emotional Problems Pose Difficulties 

P_eaJ i rig effect i ye | y_ wi t h i pa re n ts of ch [I rJ [re n i we a s te a ch ers 
suspect may be abused often generates feelings of anger and 
di Lsgust. Media coverage of abuse cases which Plbrtrays these 
people as villains or sick "weirdos" does little to bring about 
PhJnges [n the L_home _which could improve children's Jives. 
Most often, parents who abuse their childrenare found to be 
Ypu~ n 9*_u ride red Uc j ted peop I e who a re cutoff fro rri the sob i a I 
supports _of friends and families which most of us take for 
granted. The school can provide a valuable resource for these 
peonle both as a provider of information and as a center lor 
social interaction. Some parents will welcome the information 
provided by such package programs as STEP and PET Others 
may benefit from volunteering in the classroom arid observing 
how the teacher resolves conflicts and deals with different 
f rust rat ion -producing situations. Often, just being sought out 
with the offer of help and being treated like an equal by the 
teacher can improve the parent's sense of self-esteem and com- 
petency. This facilitates the parent's willingness to seek further 
help and possibly change his or her way of doing things. 

These situations are especially difficult in that they chal- 
lenge us to surrender our preconceived judgments of what abu- 
sive parents are like. In this, they threaten our preconceived 
order of life which says that bad people abuse their children, 
good people don't. Yet we know that this is not true. Research 
tells us that given enough stress, with few viable alternatives 
for controlling behavior, any one of us could become abusive 
to someone we love. 

The suggestions offered here may appear too commonplace, 
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t do m i u i ri da he to atta ck the see rri i rig I y b ve r wh e I rri I rig problem 
of child abuse: That is, until one attempts to implement them. 
It is rib small L thing to aljbw a I. child to^Mmpse a more positive 
view of him/herself, to provide an alternative model of prob- 
lem _sb[yirig, to jribti yate success ._ Certainly there are . other 
things that mast be done: Teachers are also voters: We can 
exert considerable clout policies i. affecting children: 'day} 
care, adequate housing and food allowances: However, too 
often we underesti mate the socia li zat i bri power of bur_ schools. 
Within their walls attitudes can change, values can be taught, 
and children can be riu rtu red — pbwerf u I res p bri ses to the 
question, "but what can we do?" 



FILM/VIDEOCASSETTE 



My Body, My Friend, developed for kindergarten through 
grade 6, makes children aware of the problem of sexual abuse 
and _a I so teaches the rri hqw to deal with it if they are vic- 
timized: The Friends Puppets enact a story about sexual abuse 
in which children are taught to say "no," to tell someone, and 
to realize that it is not their fault: The program helps build 
s^Jf-es^eerh in the child who ^has been LA^yAald and Jijesses the 
importance for all children to respect the rights of others: 
Available on 1/2" or 3/4" Beta or VHS/ 
cblbr/24 rriiriutes/1 984/$145.C0 
East West Video Productions, Inc., 12345 N.E. 152nd St., 
Brush Prairie, WA 98606. 

Touch, designed for kindergarten through sixth grade, gives 
children a look at various touches— from touch that is nur- 
turing to touch that is confusing or exploitative. Actors 
present concepts, examples and stories about a continuum of 
touches, using the language of children. Touch stars Lindsay 
Wagner and is moderated by Cordeli a Ande rson , D i rector of 
Illusion Theater's Sexual Abuse Prevention Program: The film 
ena_^eLYP ur Jg_ children to realize that they have the right to 
trust their feelings about touching, to question confusing 
tbu ch i , to ref U se toy ch es that make them feel uncom f o rta i bl e , 
and to say no and Jell someone when they are forced or 
trj eked into touch l The film ejriphajsizes that sexual abuse is 
never the victim's fault. The Touch film is one component of 
man y c rea ted and/or of f e red by the J 1 1 us i bri Th i eater 's Sexua l 
Abuse Prevention Program to help communities develop 
effective educational programs. 

16mm/color/sound/32 minutes/1 984/$495.00 
MTI Teleprograms Inc., 108 Wilmont Road, Deerfield, IL 
60015. 



Touch has recently been added to the film collection at the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Special Education Regional Resources 
Center (ESERRC). 



Alerting Kids to the Danger Zones: Abuse and Neglect, and 
AJ erting Kids to the Da nger Zbn es : Sexual Abuse a re books 
designed to be read by parents and teachers with children in 
orde r to help child ren understand, and decre ase the ir vu I nera- 
bility to these problems. The author, doy Berry,_uses simple 
language but is fra n k and o pen in her approach. The illustra- 
tions a 2 colorful and appealing, and the characters are de- 
picted in a modified comic strip format. 

In both books, the author stresses the importance of chil- 
dren knowing as much as they can about the "danger zones." 
Their awareness of the problems and what they can do about 
them is their best protection. Even if they are well cared for at 
home they can be abused or neglected away from home. Berry 
states, "This material is not intended to frighten you or your 
children. The point of the book is to turn fear into healthy 
caution and to empower young people to remain safe, happy 
and free." 
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Abase and Neglect begins by describing why and how 
adults discipline children and how this may be overdone to 
become abase. Several types of neglect are discussed followed 
by. a variety _ of reasons for such types of behavior. The author 
then suggests to the child how he or she should go about 
l?ekiri§_help_j_f abuse or neglect occurs. The final section of the 
book contains information for parent; and teachers, including 
how to prov ide a safe en v i rpn merit, for your child, common 
signs of abuse and neglect, and what to do in c»e of abuse or 
neglect. 

__ Sexual _ Abuse logins with examples pL forms of sexual 
abuse, and the possible harm to the victims of such abuse; 
Eight ways that abus_efs_seek the victim's cooperation are de- 
picted, followed by_some of the possible underlying i masons 
f P r _ sM.ch J>^l V.i P r ^_Tact[cs for avoidance a re .described as wej I 
as how the child can seek help. In the parent information sec- 
tion, the author deals with myths about sexual abuse t the 
perils of advocating self defense, and what to do when a child 
is sexually abused. 

Berry, Joy. Alerting Kids to the Danger Zones: Abuse and 
Neglect. 1984. 50 p. $5.95. 

Berry, Joy. Alerting kids to the Danger Zones: Sexual Abuse. 
1984. 50 p. $5.95. 

(Both books are available from Educational Products Division, 
Word, Incorporated, 4800 W. Waco Drive, Waco, TX 76796.) 



Child Sexual Abuse: A Solution is a personal safety pro- 
gram dealing with prevention of sexual abuse in children. It 
contains six filmstrip-cassette shows: two for teachers, one for 
parents, and three for children (preschool - grade one, grades 
2 - 4, and grades 5 and 6). The Teachers' Program covers the 
basic statistics about sexual abuse of children, mandatory 
reporting procedures, the indicators of sexual abuse, how to 
respond Jto an abused child and preventive education. The 
Parents' Program discusses basic information concerning child 
sexual abuse, basic prevention concepts* ways of talking to 
i n ^if children about sexual abuse, arid follow-up of the school 
program with their children. 

The Children's Programs explain (in a manner proper to 
the different age levels) the recognition and avoidance of 
sexual abuse, how to react, coping when abuse does occur, 
self- protection arid yet reacting to real caring and love. 

James Stanfield & Co., P.O. Box 1983, Santa Monica, CA 
90406. 1984. $249.00. 



If It Happens to You . . . Coping Strategies for Sexual 
^^ u l e is a kit _dejigned for student Its film- 

strips and cassettes cover the prevention of, and coping with, 
child sexual abuse. Part \_^-_Trusi Your Feelings, deals with 
myths and facts about child molestation., alerts viewers to 
recognize appropriate and inappropriate touching, stresses the 
individual's right to say no, and helps victims understand that 
the abuse is not their fault. Part II — Be Assertive, gives direc- 
tions for self-protection, helps to develop assertive strategies, 
defines molesters' distraction techniques, explains the impor- 
tance of reporting abuse, suggests resource personnel, and 
teaches crisis intervention techniques for students to use with 
sexually molested peers. 

Sunburst Communications, 39 Washington Ave., Pleasant- 
ville, NY 10570. 1985. $99.00. 



_ Preventing Sexual Abuse: Activities and Strategies for 
Those Working witii Childien and Adolescents is a curriculum 
guide written to be used by anyone who spends time with 
SfPyps of _ypung .people. Ijs majn_purppse is to provide safety 
from child sexual abuse by emphasizing preventive strategies m 
rather than treatment after the fact. Nearly anyone* anywhere * 



pa? pohtri bute to the pj*eveji^ bri effort arid Jwcdme a resource 
for children by providing information in a responsible, under- 
standable way. Thus" strategies _fqr^grejits f JeacherSj .social 
workers, nurses, mental health professionals and recreational 
!?8ders ; are [.putHned which can tejymqlemented both inside arid 
outsich the school system. Activities such as educational 
? n _?3te r, role p jay, a rid class room e xe rcise s lit] [izi ri g _f ij m is, 
videotapes, books^ pamphlets and dolls are suggested: Possible 
funding sources for implementing programs include founda- 
tions, businesses. and industry, community service organiza- 
tions and mental health centers. 

Preventing Sexual Abuse includes guidelines for instructors, 
arid curriculum and lesson plans K-12^lt lists model preven- 
tion programs funded by the National Center on Child Abuse 
and Neglect (NCCAN), and explains when and how to report 
suspected child sexual abuse (now mandated by law iri every 
state). This guide is about basic, personal safety, .not sexuality: 
It is not a sex education program, although such information 
could easily be incorporated in the lesson plans if necessary. 

Plummer, Carol A. Preventing Sexual Abuse: Activities and 
Strategies for Those Working with Children and Adolescents. 
Learning Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 1326, Holmes Beach, 
FL 33509. 1984. 156 p. $19.95. 
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Finkelhor, David. Child Sexual Abuse: New Theory and Re- 
search. The Free Press, A Division of Macmi Man, Inc., 866 
Third Ave., New York, NY 10022. 1984. 260p. $22.50. Until 
recently, sexual abuse remained the least mentioned form of 
child I abuse in this country. In spite of current publicity, it 
continues to be the most underreported kind of mistreatment 
to which children are subjected. David Finkelhor, in writing 
Child Sexual Abuse, has contributed a synthesis of informa- 
tion which re sea rch e if s an cl pract i t i on e rs yvi II ce rtainly want to 
read, as may parents, child advocates and other caretakers of 
9.!?.'J^.r® Hj. ..wHo _a re_ s^rjous _about gaining greater insights into 
this special form of maltreatment. 

In his early chapters, the author deals with child sexual 
abuse in a moral and social context. He presents a brief his- 
torical perspective, and then explores the current focus of 
attention in context of changes in contemporary family life, 
and societal and sexual norms, Based on empirical findings, 
Finkelhor presents characteristics i of _ victims arid of perpetra- 
tors, preconditions of abuse r misconceptions surrounding 
abuse, and those variables which help define sexual [abuse. He 
goes on to review data gathered from recent field studies 
showing the prevalence of child sexual abuse today, the extent 
of public knowledge of the problem, what parents tell their 
children about sexual abuse, male children^ as victirris, women 
as perpetrators, long term effects of child sexual abuse, and 
the pervasive problems that impede adequate social service 
delivery in this area. In his final chapter, the author outlines 
those issues which he feels will determine the future direction 
of theory, research and practice in the field. 



Starr, R. H., Dietrich, K. N., et al. The Contribution of Handi- 
capping Conditions to Child Abuse. Topics in Early Childhood 
Special Education, Spring 1984, 4(1), pp. 55-69. The role 
handicapping conditions play in the incidence of child abuse 
is examined in this article. Ca.eful analysis of the research 
indicates that low birthweight, congenital disorders, perinatal 
pro b I e m s, and me ntal re tardation are not major ca uses of 
abuse. Studies are cited which suggest that children with less 
obvious developmental handicaps are at greater risk for abuse. 
Still, families with children with handicapping conditions face 
great stress and need support and encouragement. The authors 
suggest social changes which need to be implemented to 
reduce the pccUrrepce pf cn jj^ maltreatment. One such change 
Is society's reduction of acceptance of violence; 
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Sell Protection Skills Advocated for the Handicapped 

...Pareer education for the L_hand [capped has tradi tiori all y 
focused on the acquisition of appropriate behavioral skills. 
T h "6fe jhcjUde daily living s^ki Ms that will hejpl the disabled 
function jsuccessiully on the job, at home, and in the com- 
munity. Emphasis has often been placed on the ability to fol- 
low directions, to get along with fellow workers^ and to master 
appropriate community I iving ski Ms. In the article cited below, 
the authors question the wisdom of providing this type jof cur- 
riculum without tempering it with the knowledge of when 
not to do those things. By neglecting to teach the skills of 
knowing when not to follow directions, _fpMnstance^ are hot 
the handicapped being left unprotected from abuse, exploita- 
tion, and harassment? Fisher and Field cite statistics bri several 
major studies, including one involving sexual harassment in 
the workplace. Findings from this study indicate that 88% of 
9,000 female respondents reported that they had experienced 
unwanted sexual advances on the job. 

The authors believe that the mentally handicapped are par- 
ticularly at risk for several reasons: 1) they often trust all 
persons they meet, especially authority figures; 2) they have 
been taught to recite personal information (name, address, 
etc.) but not taught to discriminate among those to whom 
they give such information; and 3) they often have limited 
communication skills and may lack the necessary language 
skills either to respond appropriately to a potentially threaten- 
ing situation or to explain to the proper authorities what has 
happened to them. 

Because of this vulnerability, the authors suggest the incor- 
poration of a self^prqtectibn__ program with I n the u m bre j I a of 
career education. Their study describes the implementation 
and val i dati on o f one such su ccessful progra m to teach handi - 
capped students how to avoid sexual exploitation; The Self- 
Protection for the Handicapped curriculum (Fisher, 1982) is 
an adaptation of the Special .Education Curriculum on Sexual 
Exploitation developed by Seattle _ Rail Relief (1979). The 
modification was necessary as the original curriculum was 
designed for the mildly retarded, whereas the adaptation is 
broadened to include the moderately retarded as well. The 
curriculum is composed of 1 1 units and deals with such topics 
as precautions to take with strangers r protecting personal in- 
formation (i.e., name, phone), travel safety, and reporting 
exploitation. Each unit contains a pre- and a posttest and a 



data sheet to track student progress through each lesson. 

(n_this_study, the_ curriculum was taught over a 24-week 

period, with daily lessons of 30 to 45 minutes. Of the students 
^o.Pa^'PiPated Lin the program (62 the Jirst_ year ahd_78 the 
second), the authors found a significant increase in their 
ability to respond "safely" to i_tN_e L reguestt for personal infbr : 
mation that were asked for in the posttesting; This was com- 
pared to the posttesting of a comparable control grou p, which 
showed no significant pretest/posttest [m prove men t gains on 
any of the _tests\_ In '.addition, vj debt apes were made of both 
groups of students in which they jwere placed in situations 
which they thought were "real." During these simulations, 
they encountered a "stranger" who asked them a standard set 
of q u es t i a ns, both ex p Idi tative an d non-e x p[o i ta t[ve j n ha tu re . 
The percentage of safe and unsafe responses was determined 
for each student. Results again showed those stu dents erv 
rolled in the program had a significantly higher percentage of 
"safe" responses than did their counterparts in the control 
group. 

The authors concl ude from their study that mental ly handi- 
capped students can learn self-protection skills and, in addi- 
tion, can apply these skills outside the classroom. The contrast 
between the appropriate responses of students in the program 
and the vulnerability of the control students was definitive. As 
more and more handicapped people are enabled to live in an 
independent or semi-independent environment, it seems logical 
thjt the inclusion of a self -protection program in career educa- 
tion is essential to the ultimate success of this effort. 

Fisher, G. t^ and Field, S. t. Self-Protection for Persons with 
Disabilities: Development and Validation of a Skills Curricu- 
lum. Career Development for Exceptional Indivictuats, Spring 
1985, 8(1), pp. 7-16. 
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PEER-MEDIATED INSTRUCTION 

FOR 

YOUNG CHILDREN'S SOCIAL SKILL DEFICTS 

Phillip S. Strain. Ph.D. 
Western Psychiatric institute and Clinic 
I 'niters it) of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
Pittsburgh. PA 

One of the great unmet challenges in American public educa- 
tion is the development and implementation of teaching strat- 
egies and curricula that promote children's skills in getting along 
with and respecting one another. The need for promoting these 
broadly defined social skills cannot be overemphasized. The sad 
lack of these skills in many children is riot just a school problem; 
it is one of profound societal proportions. We see the direct 
consequences of these skill deficits in children and youth in the 
form of stereotyping and scapegoating, bigotry, drug abuse, 
violence, social isolation, and suicide. We see the even Ibnger- 
term effects in an adult generation that has led the world to the 
brink of nuclear annihilation. When we consider handicapped 
children only, the need to program for these ski lis is even 
greater. Not only do the majority of these children fail to develop 
these skills naturally, but they are doubly handicapped by the 
bias, misinformation, and prejudice of their age-peers. 

F P r _ some 1 Ojrea irs, staff members of the Weste rn Psyc h iatr ic 
Institute have been involved in a series of projects leading 
toward the development and validation of both teaching proce- 
dures and curricula to add ress_particular social skills deficits of 
young handicapped children. This work may be considered as 
addressing four basic questions: 1) What should be taught? 2) 
When should teaching begin? 3) Who should teach? and, 4) 
What teaching procedures should be utilized? The remainder of 
this article will summarize findings related to each of these 
questions. 

What Should Be Taught? 

The broad range of social skills that may facilitate children's 
ability to get along with each otherduring good times and bad is 
essentially endless. For purposes of study, practicality dictates 
the selection of a limited number of skills of particular impor- 
tance and impact on others. 

In order to pinpoint specific skills for mstj-uction,_we cbn : 
ducted a series cf intensive observations on preschool age 
children whose peers had nominated them as sbcLa[ly_skNlful o_r 
liSeable,_and not. Similar studies were aiso conducted with 
handicapped preschoolers who were thought by normally 
developing children to be more and less likeab'e. Across all our 
studies we found great consistency in the findings, and we are 
thus confident in the widespread applicability of the results. 
WhetheichHHron are identified as handicapped or not, likeable 
and skillful preschoolers are those who: 

ij Seldom, if ever, act in a way to injure their peers 
{psychologically or physically); 



2) Negotiate disagreements over objects (my toys versus 
yours) and rights (my turn versus yours) in a way that 
provides a compromise for both parties ("You can play 
with it now if i can have it later"): 

3) Help their peers accomplish simple tasks (getting onto 
and off of some play apparatus), 

4) Share materials and resources (cooperatively use 
paints and, 

5) Organize play activities that include others ("YbU be 
Daddy, I'll play Mommy "). 

The skills listed above form a composite picture of the 
socially skillful preschooler. In lay terms, we might describe our 
"modei" preschooler as kind, considerate, and generous. Given 
that we have identified particular skills that distinguish our most 
likeable preschoolers, the next question is, "When should we 
begin to directly teach these skills?" 

When Should Teaching Begin? 

To answer this question, we began by pursuing answers to 
several sub^questibns, including: 

• When do children first display deficits in the target 
skills? 

• Do early skill deficits predict later, more severe prob- 
lems? 

• Is there reason to expect that early intervention will 
lead to more success than delayed intervention? 

In regard to the first question, our observational studies in 
preschools show that dramatic, predictable differences exist in 
child re ri's (both hand ica p ped and. n on-ha n d i ca pped ) s oc ial 
skills as early as two years of age. Also, the magnitude of dif- 
ference increases rapidly across the preschool years. This, of 
course, is a pattern of increasing difference in skill that is so well 
documented with school-age children who are academically 
behind their peers in kindergarten and first grade. 

Not only do deficits in the skills associated with being kind, 
considerate, and generous emerge at an early age, but, if left 
unattended, we see that the long-range prognosis for these 
children is both poor and unacceptable to society. Children 
identified early as having social skill deficits are later shovvn to be 
represented in large numbers as: school drop-outs, delinquents, 



This issue of the PRISE reporter focuses on the subject of 
integrating handicapped and non-handicapped pre- 
schoolers in an educational setting. In many situations 
mainstreaming has been found to benefit both groups, arid 
the material in this issue may be useful not only to special 
educators but to professionals working with non-handi- 
capped children. 
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academic under-achieyers, and young adults who receive dis- 
honorable military discharges and report a higher than average 
number of marital problems. 

In answer to the second sub-question, there can be hb doubt 
thaUgnoring young children's poor social/skills will not make 
them go away: While the "cost" of lack of early intervening may 
not.be evident in the preschool yearK t_he_debt js. simply com- 
pounded many times over and passed to the next generation. 

Our final sub-question addresses the general efficacy of 
beginning intervention as early as possible While our informa- 
tion js incomplete and imperfect, we can say that all the available 
evidence po i n ts toward the _ poten cy of an ' 'ea rl i e r th e bette r" 
approach to social skills training; Specifically, we know that 
children with severe handicapping conditions (e.g., autism) do 
not make significant progress in social and communicative skills 
when intervention begins at school-age orlater. Also, long range 
follow-ups on less handicapped children indicate that perform- 
ance in elementary grades is greater when intervention occurs 
prior to age three. While specific studies have yet to be con- 
ducted for all sub-groups of young handicapped children, we 
presently have no evidence that waiting to begin intervention is 
wise. Conversely, there is mounting evidence that earlier is bet- 
ter for achieving child gains. 

Who Should Teach These Social Skills? 

Given that we have some indication of what social skills to 
teach , and that we should begin as early as possible (two to th ree 
years of age), our next question is, "Who should be the primary 
service deliverers?" 



When we began our research on social skill instruction, we 

felt strongly that competent, highly-trained teachers would give 
us our best results. Unfortunately, our hunch was only partially 
correct. While our teachers performed exactly as we wished, the 
effects on children were limited. Within the narrow space and 
time confines of teaching settings, the children made nice 
improvements; however, they did not display the skills during 
all-important, non-contrived interactions with peers; Part of the 
problem, we suspected, had to do with the unavoidable artificial- 
ity imposed when an adult (teacher in this case) tries to intervene 
during interactions between children. 

Since the "problem" we had identified in young handicapped 
children lay in the interactions between peers, we reasoned that 
peers themselves held the potential for producing powerful 
changes in child behavior. Over the last eight years, we have 
successfully trained dozens of three, four, and five-year olds to 
improve the ^ocia[ skills of their classmates. The training of 
peers has been relatively simple, usually consisting of four, 20- 
minute role play sessions in which the teacher models desired 
behaviors and engages in behaviors that may be typical of the 
handicapped children. 

_ When compared to adult trainers, our young intervention 
agents tend to produce child behavior changes that are more 
long-lasting and that occur outside of training settings. The peer 
trainers themselves tend to improve their social skills and stand- 
ings n the peer group as a result of participation. No negative side 
effects have occurred for any children. 

The uniform success of our peer trainers and the power for 
behavior cha nge th at I ies in the p resc hool peer group is best 
reflected in a model preschool program that we have operated in 
Pittsburgh for the past four years. In this program, known as 
LEAP; normally developing preschoolers are integrated with 
similar age autistic children in two classrooms. The normally 
developing children, besides being afforded a highly-structured, 
individualized curriculum, play a major role in teaching their 
handicapped classmates. Our initial results and follow-ups 
s_ n 9 w that both i g [roups of children progress at a rate of _grpwth 
that far exceeds what one would expect from the program-entry 
skills of the youngsters. 



What Teaching Procedures Should Be Utilized? 

__J?u_ r _fiQa] ^ueAtioAQqncerris the_acjuaj_ activities of the peer 
intervention agents and the planning of intervention sessions, in 
?!l is s^tibh, a brief bvelyiew will be prpivided on _the_ needed 
materials and activities for the peers' instructional strategies: 

tike any good instruction, the peer-mediated social skill 
teaching begins with a careful plan for selecting materia Is. and 
activities; Research by our group and others has identified the 
f^QUpwing materials as bleinjASsocjated with high levels of coop- 
erative peer interaction: dress-up clothes; blocks, house and 
Rltche n _pjay item s , d ol Is , balls wag on is , a nd puppets .. Use of 
these materials in situational contexts leads to diverse activities. 
We have found the following activities _t_q_be associated with 
particularly effective peer instruction: a) dramatic play episodes, 
particularly with grocery, picnic, doctor, and body care themes; 
and, b) constructive activities where children are pasting or 
gluing, and putting together puzzles and parquetry. 

Wit h i in se lected play situations, u sj ng_ coope rati ve type toys 

and materials, peers are trained to. engage in a series of social 
initiations toward target children. Specifically, peers are taught 
to be persistent in their attempts to: 1) share items with target 
children and get target children to share in return; 2) help target 
children with any ongoing activity (such as fitting a puzzle piece, 
lifting a large bloc: ); and, 3) organize play with target children 
using "Let's" statements '"Let's play bail, roll it to me"). These 
specific social approach behaviors operate in two important 
ways. First, they provide target children with repeated, positive 
behavioral models. Second, when persistently directed toward 
target children, these social initiations come to elicit positive 
social behavior from these youngsters. Our peel* trainers are 
given specific feedback about the importance of being persist- 
ent, since many children may not, at first, respond to their 
initiations. 

Peer-mediated Strategy Effective 

Currently there is a major disparity between the need for 
social skill instruction of young handicapped children and the 
availability of val i da ted teaching procedures and curricula. 
While seme have argued that academic instruction should have 
our primary attention and resources, the long-term conse- 
quences of untreated social skills deficits cannot be denied or 
tolerated. Our peer-mediated strategy is one approach that is 
both effective and deliverable at a reasonable cost, utilizing 
classroom resources. 



Phillip s Strain is Associate Professor of Psych iatr_y_a_n_d Special Edaca- 
tion in the Department of Ps ych iatry. Western Psyc hiatric Institute and 
Clinic Universityof Pittsburgh School of Medicine He received _his_PA0 in 
Special Ed uca tion f rom Peabody Colie ge D r St ra I n h i as d e_veJop_ed_ two 
widely acclaimed early intervention programs for preschool-aged children 
the Regional Intervention Program (RIP) m Nashville and tha LEAP Pre- 
school m Pittsburgh RIP pioneered the use of parents as the sole treatment 
agents for children with severe behavior disorders LEAP is unique in its use 
of normaily de veloping peers as intervention agents for autistic-like class- 
mates. Dr. Strain is also the Director of the Early Childhood Research 
Institute at the University of Pittsburgh. 



- CURRENT CITATIONS 



Bailey, D; B., & Wolery, M. Teaching Infants and Preschoolers 
with Handicaps. Charles E. Merrill, Columbus, OH 43216. 1984. 
380 p. $28.95. This text focuses on behaviors related to three 
roles required of teachers of young handicapped children: 
assessment, environmental planning, and instruction. The 
authors review two instructional approaches c omm only used 
with young handicapped students: 1) the developmental 
approach, used primarily with mild ly handicapped students, 
which relies on typical preschool activities to facilitate the child's 
natural developmental patterns; and 2) the functional approach, 
used with more -Severely handicapped children, which teaches 
discrete skills. Each approach has its own assessment and 
instructional procedures, curricula, and classroom activities. 



The .authors (tecHte_ihej)Hg]hs, rationale, effects, arid cur- 
rent^ status of eariy intervention programs; discuss different 
a^^jrienii)r6c^uiie^ approaches and. Instruments; describe 
the direct instruction approach; present techniques to teach 
Imitation and Increase LQbsejyational learning; discuss consider- 
ations in designing preschool environments and facilitating 
RQ?itiyp_ [h^eractibns within those en vi rpn merits;, and provide 
strategies for improvingjnteractions between parents and their 
hancicapped c h i Id ren. Several chapters add ress spec ific skill 
areas important to the development of handicapped children: 
sensori moior, c ogn it i ve, play and social interaction , communi- 
cation, motor, and self-help skills. A system for selecting and 
Using intervention strategies to reduce inappropriate behaviors 
is also provided. 

Neisworth, John T., ed. Social Competence: Development and 

Intervention. Topics in Early Childhood Special Education. Win- 
ter 1985. 4(4), PRO-ED, 5341 Industrial Oaks Blvd.. Austin, TX 
78735. 112 p. $10.00. "Social competence" is receiving a great 
deal of attention from professionals who work with young handi- 
capped children; however, there is considerable disagreement 
over the many attempts to define_^ocial competence; Tho first 
three articles in "lis issue of TECSE offer current definitional 
approaches. Alternative models for the investigation of social 
competence are also provided, which consist of a performance- 
based model, a functional model, and an early friendship model. 
The authors provide descriptions, potential explanations and 
implications for intervention with preschoolers. The models 
presented do not rely on one single theory but involve develop- 
mental, cognitive and behavioral aspects. 

The next four articles examine variables that may contribute 
to the success or failure of mainstreaming in the preschool, 
information on child attributes that promote or diminish peer 
interaction is provided. Research dealing with severely as well as 
mildly handicapped children, and factors such as physical 
attactiveness, play skill, language and interpersonal conflict 
resolution are discussed. These four papers contain sugges- 
tions and data on techniques for teaching and enhancing social, 
interpersonal capabilities. 
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The tEAP Parent Training Curriculum (Learning 
Experiences. . .An Alternative for Preschoolers and Their Par- 
ents) was developed through a model demonstration project 
serving both normally developing and behaviorally handi- 
capped preschool children: This curriculum was designed to 
teach parents of behaviorally handicapped preschool children 
the basic principles of behavior management. The curriculum 
also can be adapted for parents of school age children with a 
variety of developmental levels and management problems. The 
curriculum may be used in either individual or group training 
sessions, and consists of ten basic skills modules and five 
optional skills modules. Each basic skills module includes a Hst 
of parent objectives, a list of materials, a procedural outline, 
parent activity sheets, review questions and a parent review 
handout. The basic skills modules address such areas as 
identifying and defining behavior; analyzing behavior; observing 
and measuring behavior; positive reinforcement* appropriate 
use of positive reinforcement; reducing misbehaviors; sjructurr 
ing the environment to minimize child misbehavior; teaching 
new behaviors through task analysis, chaining and shaping; 
using assistance, correction, and fading to teach new behaviors; 
and developing and evaluating a behavior change program. 

Five optional skills modules address the areas of compliance 
training, time-out. token economies; contingent hand restraint, 
an ^ 9 v ® r ~ c ^ skiNs mpd_ujes are designed for 

use with parents participating in behavioral parent training in 
?^'t' or i y° _ s ®®?!P!?s __ on b?sjc principles of behavior manage- 
ment. Each optional module, in addition to listing parent 
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objectives and materials; provides a review of the procedure 
9 u yeJln®s ; opp ]o_Piactice d iscrii njnatiori 

of correct and incorrect examples of the procedure; practice in 
writing a goal plan for of _the 

parent's mastery of the procedure; and a set of review questions: 

Cord] scb !_L_K . , & M aze r,_ C. The LEAP Parent Training Curricu- 
lum (teaming Experiences. . .An Alternative for Preschoolers 
and Their ^renjsj. Vtestern Psychiatric Institute, and Clinic, 
University of .Pittsburgh^ 3811 O'Hara Street, Pittsburgh. PA 
15213. 1984. 399 p. $25.00. 



o " TEST 



Test of Early Socioemotlonal Development (TOESD) is a 

norm-referenced battery consisting of four components de- 
signed to evaluate the behavior of children ages 3-0 to 7-11 
years. It is a downward extension of the Behavior Rating Profile, 
and its components resemble the BRP scales in both content 
and form. The 30-item Student Rating Scale is completed by the 
referred child, the Parent Rating Scale is completed by the 
parent(s), and the36-item Teacher Rating Scale is completed by 
any educational professional who has close contact with the 
referred child. The Sociogram is a peer nominating technique, 
included to provide information about peers' perceptions of the 
child. Each section was developed and normed separately so 
they can be used as a complete battery or individually. Concur- 
rent validity was established by correlating the results of the 
TOESD with performance on the Behavior Rating Profile, the 
Behavior Evaluation Scale, and the Classroom Behavior Scale of 
the Basic School Skills Inventory-Diagnostic: 

'-Iresko. Wayne P & Brown, Linda. PRO-ED, 5341 Industrial 
Oaks Blvd., Austin, TX 78735. 1984. Complete Kit (includes Man- 
ual, 50 Student Rating Forms, 50 Parent Rating Forms. 50 
Teacher Rating Forms) $49.00. 



SOFTWARE 



Project Memph Is is a computeri zed management too I d e- 
signed for individual program planning and evaluation. It can be 
used in infant and early childhood education programs for 
exceptional children as welLas with other children who show 
severe development delay . The hardware requirements for this 
system include the Apple lie professional system, printer, and 
Applewriter word processor. Project Memphis features a com- 
plete early childhood evaluation, intervention and tracking 
system; This includes individualized assessment jn_ the areas of 
perception and cognition, gross motor, fine motor, personal- 
social and language. Individualized Habitation Plans (IHP's) 
are also provided, as well as comparisons of individual client 
progress. A technical support service is available. 

The price for Project Memphis is $495.00 for the software, 
plus a $200.00 annual licensing fee for toll-free technical support 
and upgrades. For more information, contact Easter Seal Sys- 
tem, National Easter Seal Society, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, 
Chicago. IL 60612. Telephone (312) 243-8400, Extension 180. 
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DISSEMINATION HAPPENINGS 



Study Examines Use of "Proximity ModeP 

Integrated special education preschools, programs which in_- 
ciude__some noh-handiCdpped children in classes . with 
handicapped children (as opposed to mainstreamed preschools 
where some handicapped children are enrolled with mostly non- 
handicapped children), are explored as a setting for improving 
the developmental progress of child re n classified as "com m ur.i - 
cation disordered," "mentalJy handicapped," "orthopedically 
handicapped" or "behaviorally disordered.' 

The study employs the "proximity model," in which non- 
handicapped _ children are _ included with handicapped 
youngsters and treated simply as high functioning handicapped 
children. Thisdesian dnf ers f rom the "cooj^ratiye model" which 
requires interaction between non-handicapped classmates to 
reacji des|r^^^ where non-handi- 

capped children demonstrate appropriate behaviors, or the 
''confederate model" in which npjvhahdjcapped. children are 
trained byihe teacher to act as peer tutors and initiators of play 
activities. The proximity model was chosen partly because it 
represents the most common public school situation, and is 
easiest to implement. 

_ A segregated classroom of only handicapped children was 
used as a control group, and Pretest/Posttest design was 
em ployed. A wide assortment of standard ized tests was used 
which included the Woodcock-Johnson F^ychoeducational 
Battery, the Speech Language and Comprehension Subtests of 
the Brigance Inventory of Early Development, the Peabody Fine 
WotPt ScaJf Peabody Gross Motor Sea le, jhe p reacadem i c 
subtest of the Uniform Assessment System, and the Washington 
Social Code. A period of nine and one-half months elapsed 
between pretesting and posttesting of the students. 



Results of the study failed to show significant differences 
between handicapped children in the integrated and seg regated 
preschools in the areas of cognitive r preacademic, language and 
fine motor ability. Gross motor ability in certain handicapped 
children improved as a result of uncontrolled participation in a 
physical therapy program. It appears that the presence of non- 
handicapped peers in the classroom (without a structured plan 
for integration) did not enhance, nor did it detract from the 
development of handicapped children. 

Jenkins. J. R., Speltz, M. L. & Oddm, S.J.. Integrating Normal and 
Handicapped Preschoolers: Effects on Child Development and 
Social Interaction. Exceptional Cnitdren, 1985, 52(1), pp. 7-17. 



Pennsylvania Early Childhood Consortium 

The Pennsylvania &riy Childhood Consortium consists of 
©ight dembnstrati or iproj^ts L scattered across the state L which 
are funded hy the Handicapped Children's Sarly Education Pro- 
gram, U.S. Detriment of Education. The goals of the Pennsyl- 
vania Consortium are: 

• To provide technical assistance to Pennsylvania pre- 
school programs serving handicapped children; 

• To stimulate the deve[bp^ent_of _hew a nd improved 
services for all young handicapped children; 

• To provide a communication network and partnership 
with the Pennsylvania Department of Education and 
other state agencies; arid 

• To serve as a network for model prog rams, demonstrat- 
ing innovative methods for serving preschool handi- 
capped children: 

Among the educational areas of concern addressed by the 
projects are the following: preparation fo r _ reg ular ed ucation 
placement, parent and toddler training for the visually haridi- 
capped , skill improvement through use of age-peer intervention 
agents, treatment procedures for improving behavior skills, a 
summer home-based ihterveritiori program to serve "at risk" 
children in rural districts, model intervention classrooms for 
special education placement, evaluation and program plans for 
parents of "at risk" infants, and outreach services to programs 
serving handicapped infants and preschoolers. 

For further information about the Pennsylvania Consortium, 
contact Barbara Keene, Albright College, Family Centered 
Resource Project, P.O. Box 516, Reading, PA 19603 
(215/921-2381, Ext. 238). 
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TIPS FOR MANAGING PROBLEM BEHAVIORS 



Pam Campbell, Tom Goiiery and Bob Aigozzine 
Universi ty of Florida 
Gainesville, Tt. 

Professionals responsible for the education of students with 
special learning differences must manage not only acade m i c 
learning responses but also potentially interfering classroom 
behaviors. Students who cannot read because of various types 
of "tears in their eyes" will likely exhibit other behaviors 
which precl ude their engaging in product ive I earning responses. 
Too often, these behaviors assume priority in the classroom 
due to their pervasive influence and the management problems 
they present for teachers. As skilled managers of these be- 
haviors, special educators are in a position to effectively 
change the learning environment not only in their own class- 
room, but in the classrooms in which theij^stUdehts are main- 
streamed. By addressing behavior problems, these educators 
become an invaluable resource to the entire school sett [rig. 
In addition, the effective use of behavior management strate- 
gies might be another powerful tool with which to facilitate 
communication between the school and the student's home. 

Students tend to demonstrate inappropriate behaviors, which 
interfere with school success, typically in one of two ways : 
intraindividual responses that affect how a student reacts 
within a personal context, or social responses which involve 
others within an interpersonal context. A description of some 
typical problems related to these responses and suggestions 
for reducing those problems are the focus of this article. 

Intraindividual responses are often due to the emotional 
stress of day to day routines and accompanying stressful 
s|tuations: The student's behavior affects his or her ability to 
learn as well as the teacher's ability to teach . Problems such as 
1) low celf-concapt, 2) impatience, and 3) temper tantrums 
exemplify those that reflect a student's failure to be pro- 
ductive in stressful situations. Social responses involve other 
people and affect the individual's behavior as well as that of 
others in the classroom. Example? of problems that reduce a 
student's likelihood of success in interpersonal relations are 
1) task avoidance and 2) general social withdrawal. 

Intraindividual Responses 

Low self-concept. Self-concept is a view an individual holds 
of his or her personal strengths and weaknesses: A low self- 
concept is reflected in negative ^oinions that cause a student 
to avoid new activities or fail to participate optimally in 
previously learned ones. Due to perceived inadequacies and 
anticipation of failure, these students often make statements 
such as, "I'm tod dumb to do that!" They cjjve Up without 
trying or simply do not volunteer at all. To foster a_ positive 
■^I^PP 0 ???' !l : ...!?^'-P s .-..^--Ai*[y]de_ _fregUent _ praise for _.both 
general and specific aspects. of the student's classroom be- 
havior. A strategy such as "Ted Mack's Amateur Minute" can 



be usefu I in th's regard. Thi s invo I ves setting asid'j several 
segments of time during the day (usually only a coaple of 
m in Ut es is necessary ) to showca se the ab [I it ies of each student 
in the class: Simply going around the room and telling each 
student something positive about personal appearance or 
personal ability can go a long way in fostering a positive 
self-concept, especially for those students who seldom hear 
or think anything good about themselves. 

Im patience. There a re many t i mes during the school day 
that students must wait before acting. Annoyance due to 
\ n . e ' ?® t' me _ "de I ays, o r re st I e ss rie s s a n d eagerness to do so me- 
thing else reflect impatience. Impatient students fail to read 
d i rect i ons, fill in impro per answers, start or stop ass ig ned 
tasks too .soon; or ask "How much longer? Can we go now?" 
as pa rt of t he ir t y pica I jclassToqm Jbehav iqrs. Patience can be 
improved by encouraging students to use cues, such as an 
^ oUr 9^ of time remaining for a task. 

By rewarding other children who wait patiently, a teacher can 
develop waiting as an important classroom behavior. Discussion 
of real and imaginary opportunities for waiting and rushing 
also is effective in fostering positive-responses in time-related 
activities. Some students also enjoy keeping track of wait 
times at home and comparing their rank orders with those of 
other students on similar activities; 

Tamper tantrums. There are plenty of opportunities for 
students to become angry in school: Most children learn to 
control their emotions in such situations, but many students 
may express hostility and anger through either physical or 
verbal acting out behaviors. Behaviors such as screaming , 
shouting, crying, cursing, hitting, kicking, throwing objects 
toward others and demonstrating self-injurious behavior such 
as bit i n g, scratch ing, and h ea dbang ing are som et i mes col- 
lectively referred to as "tantruming." In dealing with tern- 
per tan it ru rris, ignore those behaviors with no ph ysical /emo- 
tional danger to the students and, at the same time, give 
attention to students not engaging in such behavior. If 
necessary, use a procedure such as time-out (removal of the 
student from opportunities for. reinforcement) to punish 
inappropriate behaviors. 

If phys ical rest raint is n ecessa ry to prev em inj u ri es, hold 
the student.from behind with crossed arms, seated on the floor 



In this issue of the PRISE reporter: 

Information relating to managing problem behaviors - 

• Feature article: basic concepts 

• Elementary/secondary instructional materials 

• Programs for severe to mildly handicapped 

• Computer software addressing problem areas 
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or on a chair. Expect four phases:. struggling to be free,.cbm- 
plaints of being hurt, rational and calm requests to be freed, 
and retaliation (either physical or verbal) when released. It is 
also sometimes helpful to establish a private signal for the 
student to use as a means of indicating a problem exists. Then 
provide opportunities for him or her to take a walk, run, be 
alone, or talk with someone, instead of reacting with a 
tantrum. 

Social Responses 

Task avoidance. Recent research indicates that the amount 
of time students are actively engaged In academic assignments 
greatly influences their overall achievement. Students avoid 
completing assign merits by doing limited amounts of work or 
spending less time on the task because they are "not ready" to 
work. These responses limit the time the student is actively 
engaged in academic responding and may influence the way 
others in the class are engaged as well. 

_ Typical, _tasj<_ avoiding activities _ include sharpening a pencil 
many times, asking for more paper, and asking repeatedly for 
page numbers. To address this jarbblem^ alter the structure of 
assignments and provide many alternatives from which a 
st udent may choose. Break_ large assign merits into smaller 
□nits and give the task- avoiding student an assignment that 
is partja 1 1 y comp I eted . St yd e ri it s ca ri a] so be d i scb u raged f rp m 
avoiding work by letting them select the starting and comple- 
tion points for a particular assi^njrierit. It is sometimes helpful 
to reward the process of attending to a task, not just the 
ex pectecl prod uct, as a^ me a ins nj_ mot j v at ing students to wor k . 
Also task avoidance may be reduced by rewarding students 
who are on task arid ignoring those who are riot working. 

. .®n®fa]_ spplst withdrawal. Some st uderits a vb id [riteractiori 
with peers and/or adults. They will sit alone at lunch or recess, 
seldom volunteer during group discussions, fail in their mini- 
mal attempts to socialize, and are never selected by classmates 
to participate in games or social interaction. Socially with- 
drawn students can be helped by providing alternative methods 
°f PQrhrDuhjcation such as a [tape recorder f journal, _br diary. 
Pairing them with a competent classmate often stimulates 
^hA r _s to interact with them as well. _LnAeractip_n with class- 
mates can be directly provided via a sharing activity such as 
Qivin9A n A withdrawn L^udent responsibility for an item needed 
or wanted by the rest of the class: 

Steps to a Successful Management Program 

Management of difficult behaviors in the classroom is an 
ongoing process for all teachers: The descriptions arid stratd- 
gies presented above are applicable to a wide range of problem 
behaviors. A successful program develops when management 
ideas are matched with individual teaching styles for particular 
types of students. The following general principles apply to 
any management plan: 

1 . Ask t he student if the problem behavior can be sto p ped . 
The most elaborate treatment strategy may not need to be 
implemented, since simply telling the student a particular 
behavior is_bothersome and asking that it be stopped may be 
effective. Providing a recording system (e.g., marks on an 
index card) for use in monitoring the levels of the behavior 
can be useful in controlling it as well. 

2. Keep your sense of perspective. What is clearly offensive 
or disruptive to one person may not be to another. Measure 
the occurrence of th e d isturb ing beha vior to establish baseline 
data and set realistic goals for improvement: 

__ 3.. Establish the. classroom rules without delay and with 
student inpat^ With or without student input, define inap- 
propjiate .behavior_ clearly^ establish the importance of every- - 
one's right . to learn and your own right to teach. ■ 
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4: Use the natural environment of the student (other class- 
rooms, daily .school, _act i vj t i es, Q lit s ide irit erests j to estab I Ish 
creative reward systems and challenging activities to change 
keha yibr. Keep parents in vol ved in your man age merit_ program. 
Use all the resources at your disposal or create others (peers, 
aides, _yoluriteers, the custodian, favors owed to you, beriev6 : 
lent threats, etc.): 

5. _ Emphasize the positive by providing opportunities for 
success through creative assign merits, groupings, room arrange- 
ments, individual practice, peer : tut6ririg, seif-cbrrectirig mate- 
rials, and task structure. 

6. Maintain your patience, firmness, and sense of humor, at 
all costs. Remember that some behaviors have been in existence 
for a long while arid may not cease overnight. Expect to be 
tested by the students in very creative ways, over and over 
again. Many of them are "masters of misbehavior" from all the 
experience they have had. See k the ad Iv ice a in id s u pport of 
fellow professionals and parents when your sense of perspec- 
tive arid reality is in jeopardy. 



Pam Campbell is adoctoral student at trie University of Florida iri 
IhaJDepariroant _of special Education: During the previous eight 
years, sria taught .children _wlth .special needs in an elementary 
school rj^arce_room^etting^Herijackg round includes experience 
as jan_ administrator jof_ summer, programming for special needs 
stucLonts^.Jondergarieji .teacher;., and. .an educational con- 
sultant/school psychologist in private practice: 

_ Tom JSoUery. is a doctoral student at tna University jo! Florida in 
the Department. ot Special Education^ j=orjthe past six years he 
taught and counseled emotionally, handicapped .adolescents jn a 
residential setting, J-ys_background includes, academiq/behavioral/ 
intellectual [_assessmejiti)Lthe_eTrjot[onalLy handicapped, ^s well as 
beJng a teacher_-par_erilin a group home setting for adolescent boys 
with emotional handicaps. 



Bob Algozzlne is aprofessorjsf Special Education Jrt the University 
of Florida, He was a research associate with the. University of Min- 
nesota's Institute tor Research on LeamingDisabilities io_' sixyears 
and has taught exceptional students Jabeled_ educable mentally 
re tarded, emotionally disturbed a nd reading disabled. 
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Evans, I. M., & Meyer, L. H. An Educative Approach to 
Behavior Problems: A Practical Decision Model for Inter- 
ventions with Severely Handicapped Learners. Paul H. Brookes 
Publishing Co., P.O. Box 10624, Baltimore, MD 21204. 1985. 
210 pp: $18:95: This book examines educational decision- 
ma king a s it relates to c I ass roo m behav ior prob lems. Writing 
primarily for teachers or severely handicapped students, the 
author s e xt en id a rid e I a borate upon sta ri dard ben a v ior mod I f i - 
cation methods. The first chapter features the teacher as an 
act i ve decis ion ma ker in dai ly edu cation al happenings as well 
as in long-term planning and evaluation of intervention 
procedures. The following chapters focus on making judgments 
about excessive behavior in the classroom and include sugges- 
tions regarding the choice and selection of those target be- 
haviors which are most changeworthy: The authors then 
examine the steps in a decision model by offering an actual 
example, complete with flowchart and work sheets. Strategies 
nte offered concerning the integration .of^jnterveri 
natural instructional sequences and environments. The final 
chapter suggests methods for evaluating both the efficacy and 
appropriateness of behavioral interventions. The authors view 
the purpose of this book as encouraging the development of 
creative teacher strategies which will reflect the most recent 
advances in the field of behavio- modification. 

Michelson, L, et al. Social Skills Assessment and Training 
with Children. Plenum Press, 233 Spring St., New York, N.Y. 
10013. 1 983: 268 pp: $35.00. Research has shown the im- 
portance of developing social competency skills at an early 
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age as a basis for successful adjustment in both childhood and 
adulthood. The authors of this book address this issue by 
providing a framework through which mental health workers, 
teachers, eel ucat Tors, cl imp jaris , and other profess id ria l s can 
implement social skills assessment and training programs for 
children, on both an individual and a group basis. The book 
opens with, a review of the literature, including relevant re- 
search findings, J?n social skills in relation to contemporary 
issues and assessment techniques. Various assessment strategies, 
such a s be ha vjb ra I _ obser vat i ons, socio met He q u est ion na i re s , 
and self-report measures are explored. Most of the material 
! n L the book , hp we ver is cje voted to soc ial ski j Is t ra in j rig i . 
Specific training methods are presented along with the develop- 
ment of 16 t ra i ri iri§ mod u I e s . Each mod u I e is based b n a 
particular social behavior or skill (such as compliments, 
standing up for your rights, empathy, and .decision making) 
and consists of a rationale; instructions, scripts, and homework 
assignments. The authors coricj j ide the i r work _with_a_ discussion 
of special issues in training, such as the importance of 
parental and school staff cqqperatiori^ as welj as a _d[scuss[bn 
of ethical considerations and guidelines. Sample assessment 
instruments are included, along with a listing of social skijls 
films for children. A reference section is provided at the end 
for further reading. 

Zionts, P. Teaching Disturbed arid Disturbing Students: 
An Integrative Approach. PRO-fcD, 5341 Industrial Oaks 
Blvd., Austin, TX 78735. 1985. 269 pp. $17.00. The purpose 
of this book is to provide teachers with both a theoretical 
background and practical techniques for teaching problem 
students. Early chapters discuss factors which can influence 
the education of disturbed and disturbing youth, and describe 
structured interventions to facilitate successful teaching exper- 
iences. The second unit examines moral development and 
reasoning, presenting theory and classroom examples for cor- 
relat ng student behaviors to the models of Piaget arid Kbhl- 
berg. Procedures are described for mearjngfu* dilemma solving 
and conflict resolution in the classroom, and for integration of 
aca^demic activities with those of the affective domain.. The 
goal is to enable students to increase reasoning ability to 
6 _*tiBrid beyond self, and to jnclUde peers and the society in 
which they live. At the very least, the program seeks to 
t^c i I 1 itate a cl assrob m environment whe re discussion and com- 
munication are common. 

_ lQ__o ra JSf to ^ make any ^iritervejitiori^ work, it must be under : 
stood and internalized by its impje mentors: This book offers 
the theory and practical appl icat ion necessary to enable the 
practitioner to absorb and then apply sound interventions 
effectively. 




The Social Emotional Dimension Scale (SEDS) is a norm 
referenced rating scale that can be used by school personnel 
to identify students who are "at risk" for problem behaviors. 
~[h| _?? :'te m assessment in strument is designed for use with 
students age 5-6 through 18-5 years. Based largely on the 
characteristics of emotionally handicapped students as identi- 
fied by Bower; student performance can be assessed in terms 
of physical/fear reaction i, cje prejsive rejact ion, aggressive inter 
action, avoidance _of peer or teacher interaction, and inappro- 
priate behaviors. To complete the rating instrument, teachers 
or other school personnel rate each item by marking whether 
the behavior has been observed rie ver, ^rare^l^.PcjMsioriaiiy^ or 
frequently. Normed on a nationwide representative sample 
of 1,100 students, both percentiles arid standard scores are 
provided. 

Social Emotional Dimension Scale. 1986^-PRO-ED, inc;, 
5341 Industrial Oaks Blvd., Austin, TX 78735. Complete Kit 
(includes Manual, 50 Profile/Examiner Record Forms), ^34:00: 
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Behavior Manager: Plans for Individual Behavior in the 
Classroom. ATM, Inc., fcb; Box 12291, Minneapolis, MN 
55412, 1984.__$25p_.Q0. Four computer disks arid teacher 
manual by Tomlinson, J; R. Acker, N;; et ah (Equipment 
needed : Apple I le or j l_c computer, mbri it or, one disk dri ye, 
printer Is optional,) This program is designed for use by 
teachers and support staff such as ; social, workers, psychpl6 : 
gists, counselors, and special education teachers working in 
the classroom with elementary age students who have behavior 
problems in the "average range;" Using a behavior learning 
approach, eleven of the most frequently encountered behavior 
problems are addressed. 

The progra m begins by asking the user to define the behavior 
problem selectingone or two problem areas from the following 
list: riot corttplotirig assignments, overactive, attention seeking, 
refuses to vvork — defiant, aggression — anger, shy — with- 
drawn, social relations, immaturity, self-esteem, power strug- 
gles, and wide variety of disruptive behavior. A series of 
questions then appears to define these problems more ac- 
curately and to help determine, when, where, and how often 
the behavior occurs The program follows by describing how 
the behavior problem may have developed and why it persists. 

The disk then outlines a rationale for the specific suggestions 
that will follow, which are meant to decrease undesired be- 
havior or increase desired behavior. Following additional ques- 
tions, the user is taken through a process to help identify 
possible incentives for the student and methods for employing 
them. A summary of the plan is provided, followed by several 
caution statements that anticipate possible problems in imple- 
mentation. 

Along with the computer program, the manual includes a 
student survey or interview form which wiM help the teacher 
identify several usabie incentives. The authors make it clear 
t ^§t t he ir sugpst jbri s she iujd be supplementary to any ef f ecti ve 
techniques being used and that the program offers a possible 
course of action, to be modified for each situation. 
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_ Warathpn |s d two-part multimedia. curriculum for mildly 
cognitively impaired (LD, ED, and EMR) secondary students 
that teaches over 150 specific social behaviors needed for 
success on the job and in the community. The program is 
based on attribution theory, a social psychological model of 
motivation developed by Dr. Bernard Weiner, which suggests 
that one feels more motivated if one has a sense of control over 
one's own life. 

Throughout the program, various methods are used to moti- 
vate students to learn, practice, and polish their social skills. 
Some of these activities include role-playing, small group 
assignments, "fishbowl" activities, brainstorming, arid large 
group discussions. The kit is comprised of two sound film- 
strips, two student workbooks, ten situation cards, and two 
teacher's guides. 

-The two sound filmstrips, "The Matching Game" and "You 
Run You r Life, " use a ga me-show for mat to show st udents 
how to succeed in specific situations and how to control one's 
behavior to _g a in su cce s s. The .sltuat ion _ca rd s a re pro v id ecj t o 
extend the game: The two student workbooks each contain 
30 la ssons w ritten at a t h i rd grade reading le vel . Ea ch work- 
hook presents information in the form of plays; short stories, 
puzzles, and cartoons. The "Making the Effort'' workbook 
emphasizes the relationship between success and effort; using 
real-life examples of how effort can compensate for limitations 
and bring success in work. The "Getting Along with Others" 
- workbook emphasizes relationships between social skills arid 
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social success. The corresponding teachers ejuides present 
"structured behavior change" activities that help students with 
a specific social skilj. In add it ibii, each gjJjde contains a social 
skills index for pretesting, and charting progress, and a social 
vocabulary index. Throughout all of the activities promoted 
in Marathon, videotaping is suggested, although not essential, 
tojncrease the impact on students. It can be especially effec- 
tive in role : playtng exercises. 



Agard, J. A., McCullbugh, JSL J., et al. Ma/athpHj A Program 
for Teaching the Social Behaviors Needed for Work and 
Community Living. James Stahfield Publishing, P.O. Box 1983, 
Santa Monica, CA 90406: 1984. 2 Sound Filmstrips, 10 each 
of 2 Workbooks, 10 Situation Cards, and 2 Teacher's Guides. 
$299.00. 



Skill-Streaming the Elementary School Child: A Guide for 
Teaching Prosocial Skills provides teachers, social workers, 
psychologists, and school counselors working in the public 
schools a rid me nta I health facilities with a validated techn iq ue 
designed to systematically teach elementary age children 
behavioral .alternatives that will provide improved personal 
development and academic effectiveness for them as adoles- 
cents and young adults. Through the use of a method called 
"Structured teaming/' a psychoeducational behavioral tech- 
nique, prosocial skills are taught and their use facilitated. 

This book contains all the information needed to plan and 
implement Structured teaming, utilizing the following com- 
ponents : model ing, ro le playing, performance feedbac k, and 
transfer training. The authors provide techniques for identi- 
fying children who lack prosocial skills, and information 
regarding the grouping of these children for instruction: 
Implementation of the program is described t arid 50 prosocial 
skills are introduced (divided into five skills groups - class- 
room survival skills, friendship-making skills^ skills for dealing 
with feelings, skills alternatives to aggression, .and skills for 
dealing with stress. Suggestions are offered [ for :_erihancing 
social skills learning and the integration of the program into 
the elementary child's daily educational _curnculum. The f irial 
chapter discusses four types of management techniques. 

McGinnis, E., Goldstein, A. P., et al. Skill-Screening the 
Elementary School Child. A Guide for Teaching Prosocial 
Skills. Research Press Company, 2612 North Mattis Ave., 
Champaign, IL 61821. 1984. 245 pp. $11.95. Program Forms: 
$10.95. 



PRISE SPONSORS CONFERENCE ON JR ANSITION \ 



PRISE announces a statew[de^cprifer^rice bh Transition of 
Handicapped Young Adults from School to the WorkpJace. to 

be held Friday, April 25, and Saturday, Apnl 26, 1986._ The 
conference, conducted in cooperation with, and held at the 
Pennsylvania State University, King of Prussia Center for 
Graduate Studies and Continuing Education, will feature 
Dr. Paul Wehman as keynote speaker. Dr. Wehmari is Professor 
of Special Education and Director of the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center (RRTC) at Virginia Common- 
wealth University in Richmond, Virginia. 

The conference, which is intended for secondary special 
education teachers, vocational education teachers, administra- 
tors, psychologists, counselors, and parents, will address the 
transition of mildly to severely handicapped adolescents and 
young adults from school to the workplace, including both 
competitive and supported employment. Conference. sessions, 
led by guest speakers, will include descriptions of .current 
transition programs, results of recent research on the employ- 
ment status of handicapped youth following school, tech- 
niques for training handicapped youth in work-related be- 
haviors and social skills, and current status of inter-agency 
agree merits and cooperative planning. 

The conference is scheduled on Friday from 9:00 a.m. until 
4:00 p.m., and Saturday from 9:00 a.m. until 1 .00 p.m. at the 
Pennsylvania State University, King of Prussia campus. There 
is no charge for registration, but the number of participants is 
l!!™*?.^- X9..J^® n ^_ib.6_^Jif6r6h"ce J you must preregister and 
receive written confirmation in advance: To register, call 
PRISE at (800) 441-3215 {from Pennsylvania) or (215) 
265-7321 by March 25. 
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and- Information Center- for Special -Edttcatleny-MaHanne Price, 
Director. PRISE is a Project funded by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
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94«j42, and_ ls_ admlniitcted^managed and supervised by Mont; 
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vanla, JJennlv +4ar ken. Executive -D I rec-tor-. - 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACCEPTS CHALLENGE 
OF 

TRANSITION 

Jeannette E Mail in 
Work lixperience Coordinator 
Special Education Services 
Montgomery County Intermediate Unit #23 
Norristou-ri, PA 

The twenty-one year bid handicapped individual graduat- 
ing from a Pennsylvania special education program leaves 
behind many years of training and education arid, depending 
on past programming, varying numbers of persons who have 
invested their time, energy, skills and interest in preparing 
him or her for the future. But what is this future? Is It a 
workshop, further training, part-time/full-time employment, 
or merely sitting at home and regressing? 

Educators are now actively involved in seeking new areas 
and methods for developing increased Loj>_tiohs .for this popu- 
lation. Those of as working in the field not only want to feel 
confident that what we are doing in the schools is the opti- 
mum preparation for post school placement but that our 
investment in time and dollars is well founded. We have a 
commitment to continuity of programming, both in quality 
arid quantity. 

This interest in transitional planning has been further 
stimulated by Madeleine Will, Assistant Secretary, Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Services (OSERS). She 
states, "One of the major problems facing handicapped 
youth is the continuum of services to provide an effective 
bridge between school and work. Transition becomes a 
pressing [ssue for disabled Lyouth^theLr families, and educa- 
tion and service professionals: The absence of appropriate 
transition bridges limits availability to maximize the produc- 
tivity and independence of disabled individuals:" 

The State of Pennsylvania has heard this rallying cry and, 
added to the concern of educators, is actively exploring and 
implemen ting many programs and services to assist disabled 
youth to move successfully from school lo employment. 
These programs are outlined in brief as follows: 

The Development Disabilities Planning Council. In dune 
of 1985, the Council issued an RFP (Request for Proposal) to 
"Develop and Implement Programs to Place Severely Devel- 
opmental^ Disabled Persons into Competitive or Supported 
Employment," with the prime concern to be delivering a 
service4o an unserved or underserved population. SUp- 
ported Employment is defined as employment that provides 
on-going support to the handicapped worker at the wo rk site, 
thus offering social iritegration_ with_jion-hand!capped 
workers. Typical of the accepted proposals is the Pathway 
Employment and Training Service (Pathway SchpoL Jeffer- 
sbnville, PA) which will provide vocational evaluation, an 




employment training program plan, on site job specifictrain- 
ing, and follow up maintenance services for severely handi- 
capped youth. 

The Pennsylvania Supported Employment Planning Dem- 
onstration Initiative. In mid 1985, with the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (OVR) as the lead agency, six counties 
wore identified (Adams, Allegheny, Cumberland, Dauphin, 
Franklin and Montgomery) and each asked to submit a 
proposa[ for development of a plan for implementation of 
supported work. The purpose of these projects is to stimulate 
the developmentand provision of supported employment, on 
3 _statevvidel _basis. f or seye rely handicapped i ndivjduals. 
These persons, because of the severity of their handicaps, 
would n ot normally receive vocatio ri al re ha bl lit atio iri Lservjces 
and, because of their disabilities, need intensive on-going 
post em ploy merit support iri order to perform in a work set- 
ting. Under the Pennsylvania guidelines for this program the 
following populations are addressed: the mentally retarded, 
those with an impairment in the area of mental health, and 
any individual with a physical impairment. The initial propos- 
als were s-jbmitted in October, and the implementation plans 
are due -\priM, 1986. After being reviewed by the State Task 
Force, the start-up date for the pilot demonstrations is set for 
June, 1986. 

SHEDS. Supported in part by grants from the Penn- 
sylvania __0_ff_ice_ pf_ Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, U.S. Department of 
Education, the Good Shepherd Vocational Services in Allen- 
town, PA, has initiated a ^program entitled Severely Handi- 
capped Employment Development Systems (SHEDS). The 
objectives of the program are: 1) to establish a computer 
technology laboratory designed to meet the needs of the 
severely and multiply physically disabled; 2) to develop a 
computer assisted vocat io rial evaluat ion system fort his pop- 
ulation; 3) to assist them in preparing for training in high 
technology related occupations through remedial education, 
adaptive work devices and counseling; 4) to provide work 
adjustment, vocational exploration and real work experi- 
ences; _a_nd 5) to assist participants to become employed. To 
date, some fifty individuals have participated iri this program. 

Social Security Administration Grants. Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Lancaster, York and Harrisburgaresites selected 
for Social Security Administration grants to provide transi- 
tional employment training services to individuals eligible for 
Supplemental Security Income. In Philadelphia, Project 
AHEDD will be the provider agency: 

Mental Health and Mental Retardation Programs. The 

county offices of.MH and MR, aware of the need both to get 
individuals out of workshops and to better serve the current 
graduates ancLthbse on waiting lists, are funding alternative 
programs. In Montgomery County, for example, several initi- 



atives have been taken: 1 ) a job placement position has beeri 
created, jointly funded by the County and the Private Indus- 
try Council; and 2) a program has been funded by the 
Cpunty,_ operated by jhe indian__Creek Foundation, to 
develop five Work Stations in Industry serving six clients at 
each site. 

Job Training Partnership Act. JTPA monies throughout 
the stat e a re b e\ rig utilized t o_ p ro y ic*e t ra n s i t i on tra in i ng. In 
one coanty, for example, funding has been allotted for a 
isnjtorial trai hi rig/placement program designed to serve 
thirty clients. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Aware of the need to 
serve the underserved, OVR has taken the initiativeJo fund 
special p rog ra m s . Some exam p ies are a Janitorial Training 
Program and an Electronics Training Program,, under the 
auspices of Developmental Ente rprises Corporation, of Nor- 
ristown. The latter program specifically serves the MR 
population and has had a 95% placement rate of its 
graduates. 

Pennsylvania Department of Education — Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Jnteragency Agreement. _These two 
systems have been working together to develop an agree- 
ment and mechanism whereby in-school youth (ages 14 and 
above) who are determined to be handicapped will beableto 
receive and benefit from appropriate OVR services. 

The Perkins Vocational Education Act PL 98-524. The 

prime purpose of this act is to integ rate as many handicapped 
students as possible into the regular vocational education 
programs. It calls for vocational education programs, serv- 
ices and assessment to be provided to these students in the 
same manner as they are to regular education students. In 
ad d i tip ri A the states m u s t a s s u re eg u a I a ccessfpr re cr u \ tment 
and placement of the handicapped within the vocational- 
technical schools and any other vocationally oriented pro- 
grams which are operated at the local level. This includes 
Work-Study and any other Cooperative Education 
agreements. 

In addition to all the aforementioned activities, many 
school districts are extending their work study programs to 
also serve the special needs population. Some districts have 
assigned staff to serve only the job training/placement needs 
of their special education students. 

Interest in Transition Offers New Opportunities 

Interest in the area of transition is undoubtedly increasing 
— conferences on the topic are proliferating, and articles can 
be found in every professional journal. In February of 1985, 
230 people attended a notable program on industry- 
integrated employment programs held in Carlisle, PA, and 
approximately 1200 attended a transition conference held in 
Boston, VIA in March of the same year: Federal, state and 
local governments are moving ahead. Public and private 
agencies are initiating programs to develop and market the 
skills and abilities of individuals with disabilities. But there 
still remains much to do. Educators must be sure that their 
programs are realistic. Many questions must be addressed: 
Are we training students for real jobs? Are we preparing them 
to move about the work world and to interact with the normal 
worker? Are we doing these things with innovative strategies, 
or by creative adaptations of the old? 

Our primary educational goal should be to prepare these 
special education students for employment and the mainte- 
nance of those skills needed for the duration of that job, Work 
related interpersonal skills are of the utmost importance. 
StUd ies ha ye s h q w n that more i n dj yid u aj s_ lose j h ej r jo bs 
because of personality and behavior factors and the way they 
_ r ®! 3te to their co-wc i r kers , s Up ie ryi so r s a h d bo sses than 
because of inadequate performance of the assigned work;^, 



Students often | ose em pi by merit b p p 6 rt u i hit ies becau se of 
their inappropriate actions, inability to communicate, and 
other interpersonal deficiencies. 

Educators must also consider this importance of broaden- 
ing the scope of their service, in the interest of better meeting 
the needs joMhej.r students... Along with programming to ena- 
ble handicapped individuals to enter the mainstream, must 
come the nBaljzaji.bn th.at understanding arid acceptance of 
persons with disabilities by their non-handicapped peers has 
become even more critical. As educators we must take on the 
responsibility for developing methods to educate front line 
supervisors in business and industry to prepare for the entry 
and supervision of handicapped employees. Feelings of dis- 
comfort a r^ part of the employers often delay the 
hiring and entry of the disabled into the work force; V\fe 
s h b uTd be develop j ri g sem i n a r s an cl t ra irii n g programs, 
addressing topics such as myths and facts about the handi- 
capped, task an alysis , job m qd if jc a t i b n i , specific disability 
information and specific skill training. 

In addition, we must address the need to educate parents 
more fully about the problems of transition. They must 
understand the advantages of work vs. workshop, earning 
money rather than taking money, and the job as it relates to 
the regulations of Supplemental Security Income and Social 
Security Disab ility Inc ome. Wi tho ut parent or guardian sup- 
port no work program can succeed, and without knowledge 
sUch support will be nori-existerit. 

The needs and goals of employers, educational institu- 
tLPDS x J*iha^ULtatibri agencies^ PArents _and_ the disabled are 
interdependent. Working in a cooperative effort can be a 
successful method for achieving the employment/placement 
capabilities of disabled individuals. Funding does presently 
exist for the task, even though the future of it may be uncer- 
tain. By working creatively and jointly, we can make 
transition the success it deserves to be. 



J<Mnn^lte_F,_Maliln_h_(iidsLdegceesLf/orn RadcJifle College and Tem- 
ple. U njve rsi t£ _a_ nd_ iorJ.he pasl. se ven_years_has_se cved.aa Work 
Experience Cop r din a* 0 r f o r Mo n tgomery Co u_n_ t y in te r media teJU ni 1 
#23. Prior to that she taught Secon da ry Voj^.tipnai .Education ioi 
TMR.. a * the LU. Maitin has received an Honor Award.. Lrpm the 
Ppyncji for Exceptionaj Children^ and Education 

Awards from the Montgomery County Association for Retarded 
Citizens. 



CURRENT CITATIONS 



Journal of Adolescent Health Care, March 1985, 6(2). This 
special issue is a cbmpilatibn of materials from a conference 
held in June of 1984, in Wayzata, Minnesota, entitled, "Youth 
with Disability: The Transition Years." This event took place 
as a collaborative effort of the U.S. Department of Education 
and the Department of Health and Human Services. Its goal 
was to identify major issues and barriers in the lives of youth 
with chronic disease or disability, to define the needs of this 
population, and to develop strategies to address those press- 
ing needs. 

The conference came about through a grant awarded the 
Adolescent Health and the Maternal and Child Health Prb- 
grams of the University of Minnesota, making possible the 
gathering of approximately 50 of the nation's experts in the 
field to explore major issues facing disabled youth. Four 
areas of primary focus were identified: social maturation, 
developing independence, education and career prepara- 
tion, and community service. Papers were commissioned 
from nationally and internationally reribwhedjrjrbfes^ohals, 
and participants from both thepublicand private sector were 
invited. Representatives from key congressional subcommit- 
tees attended as did a wide variety of other individuals 
involved in human services. 



__ The /©suits of this effort are contained in thjsspeciai Issue 
of the Journal of Adolescent Health Care: \\\s a compilation 
of wbrRmjipapers of the cb nf eren i ce,_a sy nth esisof th edeli b : 
erations of the contributors, opening remarks of the 
Assistant Secretary of Education, JVIadeleine C. Will, remar_ks 
olf the Surgeon General of the United States, Dr: e:_Eve; : ett 
KPPP. and the c^ Douglas Fender- 

son, the. Director of the National Institute on Handicapped 
Research. A final section entitled "Resource Manual: Youth 
with Disabilities" contains extensive listings of newspapers, 
agencies and advocacy groups, state protection and advo- 
cacy agencies, descriptions of model programs, legislation/ 
landmark cases/legal resources, innovative research, re- 
source directories, policy statements and bibliographies. 
Resources for each category are listed within each of the four 
areas _qf_£rimaj^ remainder of the 

issue contains papers which address cognitive development, 
social, rri at u rat ibn ± developing independence, education and 
career preparation, health services, and community services. 

Sin gle c op ies b f the Jo u rnal a re ay a i lab le from the p u b- 

lisher jor_$15.00: Contact Journals Fulfillment Department, 
Elsevier Science Publishing Co., Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York, NY 10017, (212) 370-5520: 



Schloss, P. J., & Schloss, C. N. Strategies for Teaching Handi- 
capped Adolescents: A Handbook for Secondary Level 
Educators, .F'RO-Eb, ^341 .Industrial Oaks Blvd:, Austin, TX 
78735. 1985. 254 p. $19.00. In keeping with an upsurge of 
interest in secondary special education services, the focus of 
this volume is to teach handicapped adolescents to relate 
their learned skills to everyday life situations. Functional skill 
competencies are presented in chapters which cover lan- 
guage, reading and mathematics. A chapter on behavior 
management suggests instructional procedures which 
include modeling, shaping, feedback, prompting, chaining 
and fading to increase probability of success. Because sub- 
stantial numbers of young persons will not graduate from 
formal secondary programs, one chapter targets competen- 
cies required to complete the High School Equivalency Exam 
(GED). 

The vocational and independent living skills materials 
presented are Important for vocational educators, guidance 
P_ej_s_bn_hel_ arirj teachers who recognize that _ activities and 
materials for this population should be tied to daily life and 
allow for active part i c ipation . An anticipated outcom esho uid 
be a demonstration of skills in functional residential, leisure, 
community and vocational settings. The numerous forms, 
inventories and protocols included are designed for use by a 
wide range of secondary special education teachers and 
support personnel. 



Wehman, P. L &_ Hill, J. Competitive Empto^ fbr_ Per- 
sons .with Menial Retardation: From Research to Practice. 

Refiaki ' itaticn R esearch and Trai hi ng Center, School of Ed u- 
cation.Virginia J3orrmionwealth__ University, Richmond, VA 
23284-0001 . 1985. 428 p. $8.50. Funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, this document is essentially a 
co hi pi I a ti on b f research pa pe rs arid ot hera rticl es cb nee rn in g 
the employability of people with mental retardation. Four 
major areas are presented within the monograph. These 
include general papers ralated to employment of mentally 
retarded persons, transition from school to work, parent 
involvement, and behavioral training. strategies. The section 
on transition is particularly important as it discusses the 
^pJoymeht/oiitldoR ror_m^ntaIly^etaj p ded youth after leav- 
ing school. The role of the public schools is discussed, as 
well as instructio nal guidelin es and cu rri c u I u m suggestions 
for students at ail school age levels. Each of the article?, in the 
book contains an abstract arid ah extensive refererice section 
for further readings. 
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PLANNING GUIDES 



Horton, B., Maddox, et _al- Adult_Tran?IWqh_M^ Plan- 
ning for Postschool Servlces^-Ed mark Corporation; P.O: Box 
3903, Be\\Wuejym33DD^J^'A20 p^S.16,95. According. to 
the authors of this model, successful adult living is measured 
by prod u c t [vit^ in d epe ri d e ri be _, _an id jn tegrat LP rij ri to thecqji}^ 
munity: Therefore, the objective of their transition model is to 
a r ra ri § e _f o f o p p b r t : unities an d s e rv [ces t h a t wi [I eh_a_b[e a 
developmentalJy disabled individual to attain these goals. In 
addition, it js > their hope tc Lbridge the jap between s 
provided. by the public schools and those available from a 
variety of postschobl communit y igeri c i es . The p u rpose of 
the model is to provide direction to local education agencies, 
state mental retard a ti on o r men tal h ea I th a gen ci es, ari d par- 
ents of secondary age develcpmentally disabled students, to 
accomplish the following: 1) prevent interruption of needed 
services, 2) offer guidance in locating vocational and resi- 
dential placements, 3) provide assistance to students and 
parents in preparing for adult living environ ments. and 4) 
facilitate planning among parents, schools, and agencies: 

_The Adult Transition Model Ms _diy[ded into Jour acyvjty 
areas — administration, parent education, statf education, 
and studen t _t_r_ajni rig. There is i_a Mist of ^strategies fb r each a rea 
which indicates what action is required, who should conduct 
the.activities^ when Jhey should be conducted, arid vvhat 
amount of time will be needed: Included with the strategies 
are explanations, § u [deli ries, a rid form s , a 1 1 of wh i chm ay^ be 
duplicated: Administrative strategies are those performed 
di rectl^ by Jocal _agency jid_rn_iri istrato rs, mcludmg es^ 
ing informal contact procedures, identifying students who 
a re pot e n t|a l_ c Merits, refe r ri ri g pa reri ts to app ro pri a te post- 
school service agencies, and exchanging information re- 
gard i rig individual students. Parent education activities are 
conducted jointly by special education teachers, parents, 
arid agency staff members. These strategies involve parents 
in the planning of postseebndary services and increase their 
awareness of the available services, as well as alleviating 
their concerns and fears. 



The staff education section of the model presents aci'm- 
y§! JP_prepare L_|taff to_ work with .students , jaarehts^ arid 
agencies in the transition process. This includes the distribu- 
tion df_ info rmatibri pa ckets a bo_Ut_ [b cal ageri c ies a n d sery- 
ices, conducting inservice programs, and gathering informa- 
tio ri c b ri ce r ri in g _ posts ebb rid a r y Jac [lj ties. In J he student 
training section, the authors offer strategies for developing a 
trans i tion goal for each s tudent , enga g i ng in pro gra m pi a ri - 
ning for students, and conducting a student follow-up. 
Finally, the model con tains a section on monitoring transi- 
tion activities, including a strategy outline, an evaluation 
plan, and a materials index. 



Pa itish i, _L H. , & Kbk, M ._ Procedures Hand book for Special 
Needs Work-Study Coordinators. Aspen Systems Corpora- 
tion, 1600 Research Blyd., Rbckyille, MD 20850 .1 985, 167 _p_. 
$35.00. Written as a how-to manual^ this book provides the 
techniques necessary to run an effective jo b-tj'airiirig pro- 
gram for special needs students. The initial chapter deals 
with the responsibilities of the coordinator, the standards for 
assessing a program, and analysis of common local policies. 
Also covered are classroom instruction techniques, methods 
of coordinating employment, and parent involvement. Indi- 
vidual chapters concentrate on the development of the 
coordinator's skills in counseling, salesmanship, public rela- 
tions, and management. Labor laws and regulations are 
explained, and a recommended list of resources is Included. 
The final pages are forms to be used by coordinators, stu- 
dents and/or employers, which may be duplicated for 
classroom use: 



TEST 



agement, rather than a detailed scale for planning individu- 
alized training programs, the ICAP can assist in making initial 
decisions about service needs and can be used to periodi- 
cally, evaluate an individual's behavior changes and 
participation in different service arrangements. 

_ _The ICAP records important descriptive information, 
diagnostic status, functional limitations and needed assis- 
tance, adaptive beh avior sk i i 1 1 s (i ncl uding motor, social 
interaction/communication, personal living, and community 
living skills), problem behaviors, and accompanying norma- 
tive scores. It also provides residential placement infor- 
mat ion , daytime progra m in form ation, s upport s ervices, 
leisure activities, and recommendations for individual clients 
of all ages. In addition ICAP can be used to aggregate infor- 
mation about service needs across groups of clients and can 
serve as a basic component of an organization management 
information system. The ICAP includes 77 adaptive behavior 
items and the Problem Behavior Scale from the ScaJesjof 
Independent Behavior (SIB) and was normed on the same 
national sample. (See the April, 1985 issue of the PRISE 
reporter for a description of the SIB. ) 

Information is record ed in a 16-page _c heck List -fp rrrj i at 
response booklet by a respondent who sees the client on a 
day-tq-day b^s's; completion ti me is _.aj^_rb"ximate!y 20-30 
minutes. Extensive training in test administration is not 
necessary. Information dh the results of construe^ validity, 
content validity, and criterion related validity is reported in 
the technical manual, along with information about reliability 
for ICAP scores on measures of internal consistency, stabil- 
ity, and agreement among raters. 



inventory for Client and Agency Planning (ICAP): DLM 

Teaching Resource^, J^CL Box 4000,, One DLM Park, Alien, 
TX 75002; 1386. Complete Kii_(incLades Manual; 25-16 page 



Study Explores Employment Status of Handicapped Youth 

This study investigates the factors associated with the 
employment of handicapped youth. Four hundred sixty-two 
(462) students from nine (9) Vermont school districts were 
identified who had graduated, dropped prior to age 18, or left 
high school at 18 or older without graduating, between 1979 
and 1983, and who had received special education services. 
A st ructured su rvey inst rument was develo ped by project 
staff An consultation with state and local education person- 
nel . The instr ume nt was reviewed by a p ane I of expe rts in 
special education, vocational education, and rehabilitation. 
Information about training history, use of social services and 
current employment status was obtained through personal 
interviews with 301 youth. Student records provided addi- 
tional information regarding educational history, age and 
community demographics: 

For analyses, the authors conceptualized variables as pre- 
dictors, outcomes, or controls. They report relationships 
between predictors related to secondary and postsecondary 
training and vocational experiences, and outcomes related to 
employment, controlling for gender, location and high 
school programs. Results with the 301 youth demonstrated ' 
that over naif of the sample were employed, with most finding 
jobs through the "self-family-friend network" as opposed to 
more institutional means; Outcomes also indicated that part- 
\ ! !7l"e or summ er wo r k_d u _ri n c^h j §_h sen bo I we re p r ed i ctors of 
percentage of time employed since high school and current 
wages. 

The authors recommend that this search be replicated in 
other states and include more metropolitan areas. Further 
investigation should be made into specific teaching strate- 
gies and programs which lead to employment. Special and 
vocational educators need to reassess those strategies which 
they have found lead to positive employment outcomes for 
handicapped youth. 

Hasazi, S^B., Gordon, L. R. & Roe, C. A. Factors Associated 
with the Employment Status of Handicapped Youth Exiting 
High School from 1979 to 1983. Exceptional Children, 1985, 
51(6), pp. 455-469. 
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The Inventory for Client and Agency Planning (ICAPijs 

designed to assist in the screening, monitoring; manage- 
ment, planning, and evaluation of services for handicapped 
Individuals. Primarily a device for program and client man- 



Inventory Record Forms) $50.00. Additional 25 Rec 
Forms $30.00; 
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!S THERE A RECIPE FOR EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION? 

Sandra L Christenson 
Inst rue t to nal A Iternath es Project 
Vmi ersTty of Minnesota 
Minneapolis. MN 

The decade of the 1980s has brought_a renewed search for 
excellence in the educational arena. Classrojom teachers, 
administrators, school psychologists, special educators, par- 
ents and students are all concerned about the effectiveness of 
instruction. While educational research since the 1970's has 
identified variables associated with improvement in student 
achievement, most of this research has been conducted with 
regular education teachers and students. However, in the past 
five years investigation of these variables has been extended to 
include special education settings. 



In the fall of 1984 the Instructional Aharnatives Project was 
initiated at the University of Minnesota to study instructional 
effectiveness for both handicapped and hbhharidicapj>|d stu- 
dents. Under the direction of Dr. dames YsseJdyke, the long 
range goal of the five year project is to evaluate the effectiveness 
of alternative interventions for increasing engaged time and 
achievement for these students. The aim of the Project is to 
identify in te^ by principles of effective 

instruction, that teachers are finding successful with different 
kinds of students in varied instructional groupings and settings. 



The following discussion explores the possibilities fordevel- 
oping a "recipe" for effective instruction for all students, 
considering: a) the possible "ingredients" (or characteristics) 
necessary for a successfu I outcome, and b ) the freq uen cy and 
form (orpracticesj appropriate for various types of students and 
educational settings. 

Characteristics of Effective Instruction 

The following characteristics are among those that research 
has identified jjs being associated with instruction that promotes 
positive academic outcomes for all students. 

instruction is guided by systematic planning. 

• Consideration is given to: a) student characteristics (e.g., skill 
level, prior knowledge, behavioral and motivational needs, 
interests); b) task characteristics (e.g., complexity and length 
of assignments); and c) classroom characteristics (e.g., phys- 
ical space, grouping arrangements). 

Instructional goals are established. 

• Based on the student's instructional needs, goals identify 
what the student is to learn, not what the student is to do. 

There are high, realistic expectations for student learning. 

• Expectations for task completion, accuracy, classroom par- 
ticipation, and use of classroom time are communicated 
explicitly^ 

• the student knows how to demonstrate mastery on assigned 
tasks. 



• The student is held accountable for completion of quality 
work; unfinished or inferior work is corrected to comply with 
teacher expectations. 

The instructional process involves specific events. 

• An adequate overview, which focuses the student's attention, 
includes review of previous work and introduction of what is 
to be learned. 

• Concrete example, teacher demonstration, explicit verbal 
explanation, and modeling are used in presenting the lesson 
content. 

• Thinking skills required to complete the tasks are modeled 
for the student: For example, modeling the thinking pro- 
cesses used in applying context clues in reading Is 
emphasized; teaching the label "context clues" is lesscritical. 
k^rnirig_ strategies for memorizing, reasoning, and evaluat- 
ing are taught directly. 

• Directions for independent practice activities are clear and 
contain a sufficient amount of information: The appropriate 
IspQth LS_Lhjd|^ sequenced logi- 
cally. Technical vocabulary is defined and accompanied by 
several examples. For many students, an understanding of 

_ task directions should be checked twice! 

• Guided practice opportunities are provided to check the^stu- 
dent's understanding, supply feedback, and correct errors. 
Completing several problems under close supervision of the 
teacher js a critical _s_t_ep L one often omitted or tod quickly 
performed during instruction: 

• While sufficient opportunity to practice the skill/content is 
essential, practice does not always make perfect! Successful 
independent practice activities are those from which the stu- 
dent experiences an appropriate success rate on relevant 
tasks. Practice activi t ies m ust be di rectly rel ated to the 
content/skills presented; "busywork" does not promote 
achievement. A 70% success rate is considered appropriate 
for initial practice activities, while a 90-100% rate is needed for 
maintenance and mastery of skills. In the area of basic skills, 
practice must be continued to the point of becoming auto- 
matic. Therefore, speed drills arid systematic reviews are 
important for optimal learning. 

• Systematic application of the principles of learning, (e.g., 
reinforcement, motivation, transfer) assists students in 
acquiring, maintaining, and applying skills learned. 

Techniques are used which foster student motivation. 

• The purpose of the lesson (why it is important for the student) 
is emphasized. Extrinsic motivators (e.g., charts, rewards) are 
not used routinely: 

• Interesting, varied materials and assignments are used. Les- 
sons are presented with enthusiasm. 

The student is actively involved In learning. 

• Time allocated to academic activities is high, and the stu- 
dent's engaged time is maximized. The unengaged student is 
redirected, to assigned tasks: 

• A high degree of teacher-student interaction is achieved 
through discussion and questioning: euesand prompts are 
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used to "lead*' the student to the correct answer: 

• The student has ample opportunity to respond and is 
expected to respond regardless of ability level. 

• The what, why and how of lesson objectives are repeated 
frequently. 

Feedback and corrective procedures are frequent, immediate, 
and specific. 

• General praise does not promote significant achievement 
gains. The student must be told explicitly what makes an 
answer correct or incorrect. Process feedback (providing 
explanat ion and g uiding the student to the right answe r) is 
used, rather than terminal feedback (e.g., yes, no, right, 
wrong). 

• Instruction is adjusted to maintain an appropriate success 
rate. Changes in materi als, teach ing methods, in structiona! 
groupings, instructional pace, or goals are used to reteach 
skills. 

Student progress is monitored cioseiy. 

• Careful monitoring of student responses, particularly during 
independent practice, is critical. Student errors trigger the 
need for reteaching and use of alternative teaching 
strategies. 

• Direct and frequent measurement of student performance 
(error analysis on daily work, weekly tests, and unit tests) is 
used: This ensures the student is tested on the content which 
has been taught. 

• Subsequent instructional decisions a re based on student per- 
formance. Progress through the curriculum depends on a 
predetermined level of mastery on specific goals. Instruction 
is provided until the student makes only infrequent careless 
errors. 

Classroom management is efficient. 

• Rules and expectations are communicated clearly and estab- 
lished during the first few weeks of school. Behavioral 
disruptions are handled promptly. 

• Instructional routines are well organized and directly taught. 
Materials are easy to find, procedures for seeking assistance 
are established, and transitions between lessons are brief. 

• Classroom atmosphere is productive, yet supportive. 

In summary, effective instruction is characterized by: teach- 
ing to an objective at the appropriate level of difficulty; the use of 
a teacher demonstrate-student demonstrate-student practice 
instructional sequence; clear, understandable task directions; 
active student participation; active teacher monitoring of stu- 
dent responses and engaged time; and continuous adjustment 
to correct student errors. Essential teaching functions include 
accurate diagnosis of a student's instructional needs, a well- 
developed lesson presentation, task-relevant practice, and 
regular feedback and correctives: 

Practices of Effective Instruction 

Awareness of the above characteristics identified with effec- 
tive instruction offers an invaluable foundation for maximizing 
learning for all students, whether proficient, average or handi- 
capped learners. However, one must also consider the setting 
for the instruction: How the ingredients of the recipe are deli- 
vered — or the practices of effective instruction — will not be the 
same in a mainstream classroom of 25 students as in a special 
classroom of 2-5 students. 

For example, let us consider the characteristic of effective 
instruction which calls for a high degree of substantive teacher- 
student interaction. In special classes, a student's opportunity to 
respond is increased naturally by the reduced teacher-student 
ratio. Sitting with the student, observing and engaging in a 
verbal interchange involving questions, prompts, reteaching, 
™9™f9t}H9 of student jespons^ and _s uccess rate promotes 
active student involvement. In a mainstream class, however, 
di^teftt techniques must be utilized Ml l one is to increase a 
student's academic response from once every 25; Possible 



strategies include choral responses; hand signals to Indicate 
yes. np. dbri't know; .working LP/bblerris on a chalkboard; pairing 
with peers; and computer-assisted instruction; However, each of 
the^haracjeristics^ this article 

is important.to optimize academic outcomes for a student, even 
though the form will vary as a function of setting. 

Is there a recipe fo r effective instruction? 

Yes and no. Yes. research has identified ing redients i mportant 
for increasing student achievement. No, there is rid exact fre- 
quency and no specific method for delivering these ingredients. 
Instruction involves making many decisions: how much feed- 
back Susie needs, how much guided practice Bill needs, how 
best to involve Jan in learning a skill or concept, how to plan 
instruction to j nc I ude th e essen tja ( i ng red jen ts_, a n_d so on . The 
recipe for effective instruction for dan may or may not look 
different from that for Bill and Susie. As a teacher, one must 
attend to the inclusion of basic ingredients as well as modifying 
"deljyery^o^ 

is what makes teaching a difficult, challenging, and creative task. 

_ (Those of us involved in the Instructional Alternatives Project 
are interested in your suggestions about how to increase 
engaged time for students. For further information about the 
Project or to contribute your instructional techniques, please 
contact Sandy Christenson, Department of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55455.) 



Sandra Christenson is currently completing her doctoral 
dissertatio_n_atthe_ University o_f_Mjnnesota. She has 15 years 
of exoerience as a school psychologist. Her particular areas 
of interest include instructional interventions for handi- 
capped a nd n on handicapped students, school consu Itation , 
counsel^ j?_a^ children and adoles- 

cents, and parent education. 



CURRENT CITATIONS 



Hawley, W. D., Rosen holtz, S. J., et al. Effective Teaching. 
Peabotfy Journal of Education, 1984, 61(4), pp. 15-52. The con- 
tents of this journal, presented in monograph form, give the 
reader a review of what research says about improving student 
achievement. The second monograph, Effective Teaching, deals 
with practices and behaviors that constitute a technology of 
effective teaching. Several themes permeate the authors' review. 
The first is that there is no one best instructional system but that 
the teacher must consider the students being served and the 
stated learning objectives in selecting appropriate strategies. 
The second is the improtance of resources, especially human, in 
helping students to learn. When the teacher is the only available 
resource, whole class instruction probably succeeds to a greater 
extent than a more complex type, such as individualized instruc- 
tion. The critical role of classroom management is the third 
theme. Appropriate management strategies must accompany 
instructional services— what works for whole class instruction 
may be inappropriate in a multitask classroom. 

Keeping in mind the above themes, the authors state that 
effective teaching involves the interplay of several strategies 
applied in combination. Thus effective teachers will: 1) optimize 
learning time through class management (includinp structuring 
physical space, managing time, and giving students responsibil- 
ity); 2) reward student achievement appropriately, allowing all to 
s ucceed ; 3) hold a n d commun icate h igh expectatio ns for stu - 
dent performance, regardless of academic level; 4) utilize 
interactive teaching practices, allowing students to become 
actively involved with material presented; and 5) select a mix of 
instructional settings appropriate to learning tasks, and which 
limit the amount of time low and middle achieving groups spend 
In homogeneous groups. 

Lovitt. T. C. Tactics for Teaching. Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Co.. Division of Beil & Howell Co., 1300 Alum Creek Drive, 



Columbus. OH 43216. 1984. 344 p. $16.95. This book presents 
teaching tactics on riding, arithmetic. independence and class- 
room management. Each technique provides a wide variety of 
approaches and gives an outline of procedures for implement- 
ing ji Jhe_maior section of the book concerns the teaching of 
reading: The tactics in this area range from the basics of begin- 
ning jeaj^ng to l techniques for developing comprehension and 
vocabulary: The arithmetic section largely concentrates on the 
teaching of the four basic processes: addjtiph, subtractiph, mul- 
tiplication and division. The third section of the book contains 
tactics to help children in developing independence and self- 
management. Some strategies address specific aspects of 
independence (e.g., counting and correcting), while others pro- 
mote a wider range of self-management skills, including 
personal organization, self-evaluation and self-directed learn- 
ing.. In the classroom management section two general types of 
tactics are considered: those designed for individuals and those 
suitable for groups of students. Almost all the techniques in this 
book are backed by research and have been tested in the 
classroom. 



Stowitschek, d; d; et al. Direct Teaching Tactics for Exceptional 
Children: A Practice and Supervision Guide. Aspen Systems 
Corporation. 1600 Research Blvd., Rockville, MD 20850. 1984. 
175 p. $3300. This book is designed to assist teachers to 
develop, improveupon, and utilize teacher-child interaction tac- 
tics which are referred to as "direct teaching tactics." Part I is 
devoted to planning, measurement, and developing of conse- 
quation skills, all of which are prerequisite to the successful 
employment of direct teaching tactics. Also the authors present 
direct teaching tactics which are appropriate for individual and 
group classroom use. Part II pertains to the supervision of 
teachers who are learning direct teaching tactics and is to be 
used by a practicum course instructor or special education 
district supervisor. Supportive materials and forms rare included 
L n l the appendix to _make jt easier for teachers to immediately 
begin using the procedures. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



PtA -^ACT: A Language Remediation Program is a set of twelve 
updated fairy tales in play form, to be performed by and for 
children 6 to 12 years of age who are language delayed, lan- 
guage disordered, or Jeam in to 
include vocabulary, idioms, and concepts difficult for these stu- 
dents; The program helps develop memory, retrieval, and 
listening skills and builds self-esteem and social skills. It can also 
be used by hearing-impaired or children with English as a 
second language. Components include: a Professional's Guide 
with a description of the program, its development and use; and 
an Instructional Manual which contains scripts, pre/post tests, 
lexical references, and guidelines for presenting and producing 
each play. A package of additional scripts, and oral and written 
exercises and activities are included. 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1300 Alum Creek Drive. 
Columbus. OH 43216. 1985. $40.00. 



Reach Out and Teach: Meeting the Training Needs of Parents of 
Visually and Mulitply Handicapped Young Children is a program 
for parents in rural or underserved areas to use alone, or with the 
guidance of a teacher of the visually handicapped or early child- 
hood special education. It is composed of a Parent Handbook, a 
Reachbook. a Teacher's Manual, and a slide/tape presentation. 
The Parent Handbook contains information on early childhood 
development with activities and training techniques in motor 
and cognitive development. The Reachbook is a companion 
/vorkbook/babybook for keeping records of the child's progress 
n specific skills^ The set of slides illustrates many of the con: 
^Ptsjnlthei^a/ent Handbook, and the Teacher's Manual helps 
eachers. adapt the materials for their own use. The Modules 
ynjch Jive ^^^oml g^ctives to be accomplished _by the 
>arents are— Getting Started: teaming About Learning; Talking 



it Oyer: You; Your Family and the World; Taking Off: Motor 
Development;. PicA»n§_ Up:. Using One's Hands to Learn About 
the World; Coming Across: Daily Living and Communicating; 
Xhjnkiri§_it Through: Knowing_OheseLf and Understanding the 
World; and Looking Ahead: the School Years and Beyond. 

American FoUridatibri ^ 15 W. 16th St., New York, NY 

lbbli._19S5..Parent Handbook and Reachbook, available as a set 
only: $25.00. Slide-tape/Teacher's Manual, available as a set 
only: $150.00. 



The Instructional Environment Scale (TIES), developed by 
dames_Ysseldyke and Sandra Christenson, and available shortly 
from Pro-Ed Publishers, is a comprehensive method for 
assessing the learning environment for an individual elementary 
school student. TIES is used to gather data on 12 interrelated 
components of an effective instructional environment: 
Instructional Presentation, Classroom Environriierit, Teacher 
Expectations, Cognitive Emphasis, Motivational Strategies. 
Relevant Practice. Academic Engaged Time, Informed 
Feedback, Adaptive Instruction, Progress Evaluation ; 
Instructional Planning, and Student Understanding. Through 
observation, student interview and teacher interview, TiES is 
designed to help school personnel formalize and systematize 
the description of a student's instructional environment. 

There are two major purposes for using TIES: 1) to 
systematically describe the extent to which a student's 
academic or behavioral strengths and weaknesses are a 
function of factors in the instructional en vj ronment, and 2) to 
identify starting points in designing appropriate instructional 
interventions for individual students. As such, the scale ties 
assessment to intervention,. In addition to description and 
intervention planning. TIES can be used iri^ prereferred 
intervention. cdnsuitation^LEP development, progress 
monitoring, and research. TIES Is not designed to evaluate 
teachers, compare one student's instructional environment to 
other students' instructional environments, or compare school 
districts. 

For further information about TIES, contact Dr. James E. 
Ysseldyke, University of Minnesota, 350 Elliott Hall. 75 East River 
Road. Minneapolis, MN 55455. 



VIDEOCASSETTE 



Tom Good and Doug Grouws have established their pro- 
gram , Teaching Mathematics Effectively, t h ro ugh the 

observation of teachers who have been successful in teaching 
mathematics to their elementary arid secondary students. 
According to the authors, every lesson should begin with a 
review of the previous day's lesson, the checking of homework, 
and a few exercises of mental computation. All of this should 
take no more than ten minutes. This is followed by the develop- 
ment of the day's lesson, which begins by checking to be sure 
that students possess the prereq' -kills needed for the les- 
son i Next^ii :\s l necessary to deye n understanding of the 
material through explanation and lonstration. Finally, the 
teacher should assess comprehens nd repeat the lesson if 
necessary. Jt is also important for the <cher to provide con- 
trolled practice which will jallbwthe stuc^ *odev_e[op accuracy, 
proficiency, and speed. Before students leave class, a home- 
work assignment should be made. The process continues daily, 
and every Monday there should be a review of the previous 
week's work with a comprehensive review every fourth Monday. 

%" U-Matic Videocassette/30 minutes/color/$195.00 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 225 
N. Washington St.. Alexandria, VA 22314. 



RESEARCH BRIEF : 



Study Examines Effective Teaching in Special Education 

.Although the literature contains extensive material on the 
subject of teacher effectiveness, most research has focused oh 
teachers _in '.regular classroom settings. Findings in this area 
indicate that three general, direct instructional practices have 
been consistently linked to pupil achievement: 

1. Teachers who maintain a brisk pace and a high rate of 
prog ress thr dug h the curriculum produce greater student aca- 
demic gains than teachers who do not. 

2. Teachers with expertise in providing successful practice at 
levels of 80% accuracy or higher positively influence the per- 
formance of low achieving students. 

_ _ 3. Teachers with_ skill j ri pro vidj n g immed iate teacher feed - 
back (e.g., reinforcement, prompts, hints) following correct 
responses and errors produce greater learning than teachers 
who do not provide immediate feedback or who tell correct 
answers following errors. 

__ The research study by Carol Sue Eng lert examines these 
findings in relation to the special education classroom: Twenty- 
eight preservice teacher interns, enrolled in a special education 
practicum course, participated in the study: Fifty-two special 
education students who were being tutored by the teacher 
interns also, participated. The Direct Instruction Observation 
System (DIOS) was used to measure the teachers' general class- 
room management practices. Specific teaching behaviors were 
also recorded. Pupil performance was recorded by use of prog- 
ress records and criterion -reference tests. 

Results show that more effective teachers differed signifi- 
cantly from their less effective counterparts in several respects. 
For example, more effective teachers obtained more correct 
responses from their students by proceeding in small steps and 
offering frequent opportunities for students to practice new 
knowledge and skills until oveHearned. This supports previous 



research which indicates that many miid iy handicapped chil- 
dren require the opportunity for repeated practice arid 
overturning id adequately retain newly presented concepts: In 
addition^more effective teachers maintained a brisker pace arid 
used [specific IessiDri. strategies such as stating the objective, 
presenting many exampjes.providingerrordrill, and implemerit- 
LhaArecuemjg te^hmq maintain high levels of academic 
success: The authors conclude that their study supports prior 
research carried [put in regujar classrooms, which has shown the 
importance of teaching pace, feedback and the opportunity to 
practice as they relate to student learning. 
Englert, Carol Sue, Effective Direct Instruction Practices in Spe- 
cial Education Settings: Remedtal and Special EducatTori, 1984, 
5{2), pp 38^47. 



DISSEMINATION HAPPENINGS 



National Diffusion Network 

The following program is available for adoption or adaptation 
through the National Diffusion Network (NbN).Fdrfurtherinfdr- 
mation on this or other NDN programs, Pennsylvania educators 
should contact the Stata Facilitator; Research and Information 
Services for Education (RISE), 725 Caley Road, King of Prussia, 
PA 19406. Telephone 215/265-6056. 

Process of Teaching Basic Reading Skills in Secondary Schools 

This project provides inservice workshops to help secondary 
teachers, manage class time and student behavior in classes 
designed for students in grades 7-12 needing basic reading 
skills. The suggested strategies are based on research findings 
which identified processes related to reading gain in basic read: 
ing classrooms. The project developed seven 214 hour teacher 
workshops, the first of which presents an overview of the 
research findings. In the second, teachers are given individual 
profiles, prepared from observations conducted in their class- 
rooms, together with recommendations for changes in their 
teaching behavior. The tnird workshop provides recommenda- 
tions for student motivation and behavior management, and the 
fourth is focused on structuring classroom activities and effi- 
cient management of time. The fifth workshop deals with 
question-asking techniques and with supportive and corrective 
feedback; diagnostic tests for use by classroom teachers and 
appropriate reading materials are also shared. At semester's 
end, teacher observations are conducted to determine whether 
recommendations have been followed. New profiles are pre- 
pared so that changes in teacher behavior may be examined at 
the sixth and seventh workshops. 



PRISE reporter is PubJishedoy thePewnsylvama Resources and Information Center for 
Special Education. Marianne Price. Director. PRJSE is a project funded by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. Bureau of SpecialEducation. through £L 94442, and is admm 
istereo^managed and supervjsed-by Wontgomery County Intermediate Unit #23. Erden- 
heim. Pennsylvania; t>ennrs-Harken. ExecujLviLDLrec tor. 

The policy of MClU *23 is to provide equal opportunity in all of its educational pro- 
grams, acti vtties^ande^ployment lncomphance with Title VI. Title IX. an d Section 504 no 
person will be subject to discrimination onthebasis of race, r otor, religiouscreea; national 
origin, sex. age. or handicap -The opinions expressed I herein-do-not^ieeessariJyreWecUhe 
position or policy of PDE or MClU #23. and no official endorsement should be inferred 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Dick Thornburgh. Governor — 

Department <* Education Division of Federal Programs 

Margaret a South. __ . . . a 0 a spectaJ Projects 

Secretary William F Ohrtman, Chief 
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